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EVENTS OF 


To-morrow is the fifth anniversary of the signing of 
the Armistice. What will be the thought uppermost in 
the mind, not of one country only, but of all countries, as 
we glance back across the landscape of the intervening 
five years? It will be the thought, surely, of the most 
stupendous failure of human wisdom in all the annals of 
men. Five years ago the statesmen of the world stood in 
the presence of the greatest creative moment in history. 
The terrific surgery of the Great War was over. The 
time of healing had come. Seven millions of the flower of 
the young manhood of Europe had perished to purchase 
that priceless opportunity for the statesmen to turn the 
thoughts of men into new channels and their feet into a 
better path. With such a moment, what could the vision 
and courage of a Gladstone or a Lincoln not have done? 
Nay, what could the lesser men who sat at the Vienna 
Congress a century ago, Alexander, Metternich, Castle- 
reagh, not have done !—witness the magnanimity of their 
treatment of the enemy that had trampled upon Europe 
for twenty years. But in this sovereign moment the 
world fell into the hands of political adventurers with 
their eyes on elections, and inflamed nationalists with their 
thoughts on revenge. The great argument of the peace 
was lost, and at the end of five years Europe is a corpse, 
presided over by the most sinister figure that has ever 
thrown its shadow across the Continent. In the presence 
of that enormous tragedy, to-morrow will be a day, not 
of joyful remembrance, but of shame and humiliation, in 
which this country has as great a share as any. 


* * * 


Tue discussions regarding America’s participation 
in the proposed inquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay 
Reparations have not yet completely broken down. That 
is all it is possible to say, and it may not be possible to 
say that much longer. France, as ever, remains 
resolutely opposed to any step that may permit the 
recovery of Europe if that process includes the recovery 
of Germany. To the inquiry by a commission of experts 


THE WEEK 


M. Poincaré has agreed in principle, but he insists still 
that the committee shall be subsidiary to the Repara- 
tion Commission, that there shall be no question of fixing 
Germany’s total liabilities at any lesser figures than 
132 milliards, that the investigation shall be confined to 
her ‘‘ present ’’ capacity to pay, and that the question 
of the political future of the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
(which is, of course, bound up with the economic) shall 
be excluded altogether. An inquiry hedged round with 
those limitations is palpably futile. America sees that as 
clearly as anyone on this side of the Atlantic, and France 
and her Prime Minister are the subjects of more hostile 
comment in responsible American papers than at any 
time in the last three or four years. M. Poincaré, 
indeed, has succeeded in isolating his country completely, 
for Belgium and Italy have accepted the British draft 
of the proposed invitation to America with no qualifica- 
tions, except for certain verbal changes, to which no 
objection can be taken, proposed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. As things stand at the moment, the prospect of 
any inquiry being held at all is remote. M. Poincaré is 
adopting his habitual cast-iron attitude; America will 
not look at the conditions he imposes, and the proba- 
bility of President Coolidge consenting to go into an 
inquiry, great or small, without France, is very slight. 


* * * 


THE one hopeful element in the situation—and too 
much importance must not be attached even to that—is 
the attitude of Belgium. For the first time since the 
Armistice the Belgian Government has had the courage 
and good sense to take its own line regardless of 
Paris. While M. Poincaré is exerting his considerable 
ingenuity to raise lawyer’s quibbles at every point in the 
negotiations with America, Belgium accepts the British 
proposals on that head without cavil, and welcomes 
them without disguise. Moreover, while France is 
shamelessly pursuing her endeavours to build an artifi- 
cial and brutal Separatist movement in the Rhineland 
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on the bayonets of poilus, the Belgian authorities at 
Aix-la-Chapelle and elsewhere have been expelling the 
Separatists from the cities and delivering the inhabitants 
from the reign of terror. There is, it is true, some 
ambiguity about the Belgian attitude, for the example 
of Aix has not been followed by any means consistently 
throughout the Belgian zone. In other places the officers 
tend to adopt the French practice of disarming the 
German police and leaving them to fight with bare fists 
and fire-hoses against gangs of blackguards armed to the 
teeth under the French permit, though the Belgian 
Government has instructed its civil representatives in 
the Rhineland to hold the balance even between the 
population and the Separatists. In the British zone no 
trouble has occurred, and various armed Separatists who 
have penetrated in twos and threes have been promptly 
arrested for carrying arms without British permit. 
* * * 

In Germany itself the situation is, in the literal 
sense, indescribable, for no one has the smallest concep- 
tion what relation a description of the facts of to-day 
may bear to the facts of to-morrow, any more than the 
holder of a few milliard marks can tel] what his paper 
will be worth a couple of hours later. The virtual dis- 
appearance of all money symbols of any meaning has had 
the inevitable result of determining the peasants to stop 
their supplies to the towns, a development which, com- 
bined with wild attempts to fix the price of bread, has 
led to serious food riots in Berlin. They have been for 
the moment suppressed, but what the coming winter 
may portend is beyond the range of imagination. 
America is discussing far-reaching relief schemes, and 
Russia is negotiating with menacing vigour agreements 
with Poland for the unimpeded transit of grain to 
starving Germany. The desirability of facilitating that 
traffic is obvious, and nothing but subservience to French 
designs could suggest to the Warsaw Government the 
wicked course of putting obstacles in the way. Politi- 
cally the situation is hardly less chaotic than it is 
economically. The Communist outbreak in Saxony has 
been quelled by firm action from Berlin. But the 
Bavarian reactionaries are not checked, and a clash 
between their heavily armed bands and strong Reichs- 


wehr contingents under General Reinhardt is probable. 
* * * 


A Jvuao-Stav military attaché at Sofia has been 
attacked in his house by three armed assailants, with 
obvious intent to murder him, and from some other 
motive than robbery. The Jugo-Slav Government has 
demanded redress and reparation, to include apologies, 
the salute of the Jugo-Slav flag by a small detachment 
of Bulgarian troops, and the payment of an indemnity 
to be fixed by the Court of International Justice, at the 
point of a forty-eight hour ultimatum. Bulgaria has 
agreed to submit to the demands, and the incident there- 
fore is to all appearance closed. Nothing can be said for 
the attitude expressed by the presentation of ultimatums 
on the lines favoured by Rome and Belgrade, and all that 
can be urged in this case as excuse is that the Balkans are 
the Balkans. But it is fair to the Jugo-Slav Govern- 
ment to point out that there the resemblance between 
the Belgrade method and the Mussolini method ends. 
The demands made on Sofia are not in themselves 
unreasonable nor particularly humiliating, nor, in view 
of the relations between the two countries since the death 
of Stambulisky, with his policy of conciliation, could 
anyone expect that Jugo-Slavia would ask less than she 
did. As regards one point in particular, the fact that 
reference to the Permanent Court was voluntarily pro- 
posed by Jugo-Slavia, instead of its being left to 
Bulgaria to invoke it for her own protection, argues a 


substantially higher standard of international conduct at 
Belgrade than prevailed at Rome at the end of August. 
The League of Nations is, of course, not involved in such 
a case unless one of the parties appeals to it. Bulgaria 
might have raised the whole matter before the League, 
but in the circumstances, her Government was well 
advised to act as it has done. Its decision to submit to 
the Jugo-Slav terms will win it a good deal of external 
sympathy, and may even do something to ease the strain 
between Sofia’ and Belgrade. 
* « + 

Wir# an election pending that was intended to put 
her Government on a constitutional footing, Greece is 
still oscillating wildly between the extremes of reaction 
and republicanism. The counter-revolutionary rising 
against the Government was suppressed with compara- 
tive ease, and its leader, General Metaxas, is a fugitive 
from the country. But the attempt brought its inevitable 
sequel in a concerted effort by the opposite political wing 
to end the monarchy and establish a republic in 
Greece. Fortunately, the danger from the two wings 
has had the effect of throwing all moderate men 
together, and both M. Zaimis and his followers and the 
Labour Party have wisely reconsidered their decision to 
abstain from campaigning or voting in the coming 
elections. Mr. Henry Morgenthau has gone to Greece 
to take charge of the League of Nations scheme for the 
settlement of the Greek refugees on the land; but there 
is little hope of money being raised for this necessary 
purpose until stability in Greece itself is assured. In 
that matter our own Government bears a good deal of 
responsibility, by reason of its continued refusal to 
recognize the existing administration and replace its 
Minister at Athens. 

x . * 

Tue first round of the tariff campaign can scarcely 
have been encouraging to its promoters. Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech at Manchester exposed the nakedness of the 
promised land to which he proposes to lead us, and he 
has already aroused the hostility of Free Traders, 
agriculturists, and ardent Imperialists. He said nothing 
as to the date of the appeal to the country, and his state- 
ment of policy, while it seemed fairly definite at the time, 
has since proved to contain many loopholes of ambiguity. 
There is to be ‘“‘ a tax on manufactured goods, with 
special regard to those imports which cause the greatest 
amount of unemployment among our own people.’’ No 
taxes are to be put upon imports of wheat and meat, but 
the Government is investigating ‘‘ the best way in which 
we can afford to help agriculture.’ Mr. Baldwin also 
promises to give a ‘‘ substantial preference to the 
Dominions.’”” To his Lancashire audience he had 
nothing to offer except a criticism of one of its valuable 
trades, the export of textile machinery, and a vague 
promise to encourage cotton growing within the 
Empire ; an excellent object which ought, however, to be 
pushed forward on its merits, and not treated as a sort of 
quid pro quo for tariff handicaps. 

* * * 

Tuts is a policy which Lord Derby “ does not hasten 
to adopt,’’ but which he “does not exclude from the 
purview of the politics that he can support.’’ He 
attaches great importance to the pledge against taxes on 
wheat and meat. So, it has already been made obvious, 


' do a number of other people; and if Mr. Baldwin can 


place on the credit side of the political ledger the 
unhastening ‘support of a Lord Derby who certainly 
cannot commit Lancashire to support of any kind, he 
must reckon with the anger of the farmers and the 
Imperialists. Mr. Christopher Turnor and others have 
already written to the “Times’’ asking: “ Where are 
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the Conservative rural Members of Parliament?’’ and 
protesting hotly against “a tariff for all that the farmer 
has to buy and unrestricted dumping of all that he has 
to sell.’ Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers, moreover, are 
bluntly exposing the hollowness of the pretence that a 
“ substantial ’’ preference can be given to the Dominions 
if the tariff is to be confined to goods which they do not 
send us. There is not enough “soul,’’ they say, in the 
new policy, and it needs to be invigorated with duties 
on agricultural produce. It is evident that Mr. Baldwin 
has by no means finished with the food tax question. 
* * * 

INDEED, it is already being pointed out in 
Ministerial circles that the “ wheat and meat ’’ pledge, 
which the public interpreted to mean “no food taxes,” 
must not be given such an extended meaning, and that 
duties may fairly be placed on butter, cheese, and eggs. 
It is even being suggested that “ meat’’ may reasonably 
be interpreted to mean “ butchers’ meat’’ only, so that 
duties may be placed on ham and bacon. These com- 
ments are almost certainly “inspired,’’ and represent 
the ideas of at least a considerable section of the Cabinet, 
which is turning distractedly between the opposing pres- 
sures of Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook. Indeed, 
in view of the statement attributed by the “ Evening 
Standard ”’ to ‘‘ a Cabinet Minister ’’ that on no account 
would agriculture be let down, and in view of the report 
that the idea of wheat bounties, the folly of which is 
exposed elsewhere in our columns this week, has been 
dropped, it seems not improbable that the Government 
may already have decided to offer the farmers some such 
schedule of duties as that indicated above. If this 
proves to be the case, Mr. Baldwin will be back again 
on the other horn of his dilemma, and will find that the 
unpopularity attaching to food taxes is not much 
diminished by the exemption of wheat and butchers’ 
meat, As Sir John Simon pointed out at Birmingham, 
Mr. Chamberlain himself proposed to exempt bacon on 
the ground that it was “the food of the very poorest.’’ 
It is amusing that it should be necessary to scrutinize 
Mr. Baldwin’s statements as narrowly as those of 
Mr. Balfour in the old days. 

x * * 

Meanwate, Sir Philip lLloyd-Greame has 
announced extended preferences to Imperial products. 
The preference on tobacco is to be increased from one- 
sixth to one-fourth. An import duty of 5s. per cwt. is 
to be placed on raw apples from foreign countries, while 
apples from the Empire are to be admitted free. A tax 
of 10s. per cwt. is to be paid on foreign canned salmon, 
and Imperial canned salmon is to be duty-free. Whether 
canned salmon will include canned crayfish is agitating 
the mind of Mr. Burton of South Africa, and is under 
consideration. Foreign fruit juices are to pay a duty of 
6d. per gallon, while Dominion (and, we hope, West 
Indian) fruit juices are admitted free. Finally, there is 
to be a duty of 10s. per cwt. on foreign honey, while the 
product of Imperial bees is to remain untaxed. In 
addition to receiving the announcement of these prefer- 
ences, the Economic Conference adopted on Wednesday 
the report of its Food and Materials Committee, reject- 
ing subsidies, import licences, and the stabilization of 
prices as impracticable, but advocating the closest 
co-operation between the various Governments and pro- 
ducers’ organizations for improving the marketing of 
agricultural products. 

* * * 

In the matter of the date of the election, popular 
surmise and expectation is still well ahead of any 
Ministerial statement. Mr. Chamberlain has again said 


that the Government’s proposals must be laid before the 
country before next winter. Lord Derby, on the other 
hand, stated at Manchester that ‘‘ it is not a question 
of an immediate election,’’ and there are undoubtedly 
many Unionist members of Parliament who are strongly 
opposed to a premature fight. There are others, however, 
who seem to think, with considerable wisdom, that the 
less the tariff is argued about before it is voted upon the 
better. In any case, Mr. Baldwin has burned his boats, 
very probably without meaning to do so. Having once 
committed himself to the proposition that Protection is 
the only cure for unemployment, he clearly cannot, with- 
out some good excuse, withhold the medicine once it is 
mixed and bottled. There is room, however, for con- 
siderable delay before this process is completed ; and as 
the Cabinet is seriously divided on the matter, and as the 
prospect of an early election is probably distasteful to 
most of them on personal grounds, and as decent excuses 
can always be discovered in the international situation, 
we are very sceptical about the January election. 
* + * 


Tue Imperial Conference has again failed to reach 
a unanimous conclusion on the question of Indian status. 
The majority of the Dominion representatives disclaimed 
any intention of discriminating on grounds of racial 
inequality, even where immigration is still restricted on 
economic grounds, and there was strong support for Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal that the British and 
Dominion Governments should appoint Committees, to 
discuss with a Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India “‘ how best and how soonest the principle 
of equality implicit in the 1921 resolution may be 
implemented.’”’ Mr. Baldwin and the Duke of Devon- 
shire made the reservation that they could hold out no 
hope of the Kenya decision being reversed, but the only 
flat refusal to enter on further discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of India came from General Smuts. If Indians 
were admitted to the franchise in Natal, the white 
voters would be swamped. If the franchise were granted 
to the Indians, it could not be refused to the blacks; 
“you cannot make a distinction between Indians and 
Africans.”’ There is a clear-cut issue presented in terms 
which will not tend to soften, in India, the effect of the 
refusal to negotiate. 


* * * 


As we go to press, the Railway National Wages 
Board is meeting to hear the companies’ claim for 
modifications of the existing wages and conditions agree- 
ment. The demands include the abolition of the sliding 
scale system and of any remaining war bonus when the 
cost-of-living index number reaches seventy, reduction 
of payment and split turns for Sunday duty, abolition 
of extra rates for night duty, a reclassification of engine- 
men, the abolition of extra mileage payments to express 
train drivers, and other reductions of special allowances. 
Taken together, the companies’ demands involve a very 
considerable loss to nearly all grades of railwaymen, and 
will be strenuously opposed. Some idea of the importance 
to the railwaymen of the various extra earnings is given 
by a recently issued Government return on wages in 
the railway service. At the end of March last, average 
weekly earnings exceeded the average weekly wage rate 
by more than 10 per cent. in the case of engine cleaners, 
engine drivers and firemen, guards, passenger porters, 
and signalmen; while for all grades there was some 
appreciable excess. The companies are primarily seek- 
ing a reduction in costs by a paring-down of these extra 
earnings, for it is not likely that the proposal to terminate 
the sliding scale will receive support from the National 
Board 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, PROTECTION, AND 
STABLE MONEY. 


Tue late Mr, Stephen Reynolds was fond of declaring 
that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform campaign, 
by diverting political agitation into economic channels, 
contributed more than any other single factor in the 
pre-war decade to the spreading of Socialist ideas. It 
is equally likely that Mr. Baldwin’s revival of the issue 
will have very different results from those which he 
expects. He has based his case on unemployment, more 
exclusively so than Mr. Chamberlain. Much has been 
done during the past twenty years to lay bare the real 
causes of unemployment; and the knowledge of them 
has already spread beyond the ranks of economic 
students to a considerable public. The new tariff con- 
troversy will serve to spread this knowledge more widely 
still ; and we may hope that its main effect will be that 
the public wil] insist on a determined effort being made 
to remove those forms of unemployment which economic 
science has shown to be perfectly remediable, and will 
refuse to allow outworn financial traditions and gold- 
standard superstition to continue to block the path. 

This tendency should be assisted by the obvious 
tactical disadvantage under which the parties opposed 
to Protection will labour, if they fight the issue, so far 
as unemployment is concerned, on purely negative 
ground. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
have shown themselves alive to this consideration. Both 
have rightly stressed the primary importance of the 
establishment of a real international peace. This, how- 
ever, is not a matter which depends mainly on ourselves ; 
though the decisive test of any British Government 
to-day must be its capacity to handle the foreign 
situation. Beyond this, neither has yet been very 
illuminating. Mr. MacDonald has given us one phrase, 
“ Develop our own country,’’ and one concrete proposal, 
the Capital Levy. It is enough to say, both of the latter 
proposal and of those which the former phrase may be 
supposed to cover, that, whatever their merits or 
demerits on other grounds, they are no more remedies 
for unemployment than Protection itself. The same 
remark is broadly true of the proposals which Mr. 
Asquith outlined in his admirable fighting speech at 
Dewsbury. Outside the sphere of foreign policy, by far 
the most promising remedy for unemployment is a stable 
money policy. Political leaders have hitherto fought shy 
of this idea, not unnaturally, as a new and technical 
matter which it is not easy to make the subject of 
public discussion. But the force of this objection can 
be exaggerated. It is a mistake to suppose that the case, 
say, for the taxation of site values, or even the case for 
Free Trade, is intrinsically any easier. The only real 
difference is that these matters have been the subject of 
public discussion in the past, and that a store of popular 
arguments and illustrations has been accumulated. 
Intelligent public interest in the question of a stable 
money policy is already considerable; it is not without 
significance that the idea is advocated prominently by 
most of the weekly journals without distinction of 
party—by the “Spectator,’’ the “New Statesman,” 
the ‘New Leader,’’ and ourselves. Political leaders 
would, indeed, fail in their duty, both to their own 
parties and to the public generally, if, while claiming 
that the problem of unemployment is their main pre- 
occupation, and the inspiration of their programmes, 
they were to maintain silence with regard to a proposal 
which is supported by a great mass of thoroughly 
responsible opinion, by economists, by bankers like Mr. 
McKenna, and by leaders of industry. 

The matter is the more important in that there is 
a very close connection between the revival of Protec- 


tionist feeling and the deflationary policy of the last few 
years. A falling price-level spells, always and 
necessarily, unemployment to workpeople, losses to 
business men, and a waste of productive power to the 
country as a whole. After a few years of the process, its 
results become so intolerable that people are in a mood 
to clutch at anything which seems likely to end it. Pro- 
tection seems to offer a way out; and the ordinary Free 
Trade argument that Protection must raise prices is apt 
to fail in its appeal with people who, even if they do 
not put it to themselves very clearly, are aware at the 
back of their minds that falling prices have been the 
root of their troubles It is no accident that 
Protectionist agitations have in all countries been most 
successful when the price-level has been falling for some 
years. Who knows but that Mr. Chamberlain would 
have succeeded twenty years ago had it not been for the 
discovery of gold in the Transvaal? 

It is, indeed, a not unimportant aspect of the 
Government's declaration for Protection that it evidently 
marks a decision, reached after considerable hesitation, 
against any revision of the Cunliffe policy. The Govern- 
ment have still to reply to the request of the Federation 
of British Industries for a reconsideration of the matter ; 
but it has become very unlikely that the request will be 
acceded to. No one suspects Mr. Baldwin personally 
of any love for deflation ; it is only a few months since 
he declared that he would “ set his face ’’ against it. 
But the forces of financial tradition have been too much 
for him; and he is himself probably a victim of the 
grotesque illusion which regards a high exchange-rate for 
the pound sterling as the hall-mark of national 
prosperity. Lacking either the conviction or the resolu- 
tion to attack this idol, he has fallen back on Protection 
as an alternative. Mr. Amery put it almost in these 
terms last week, when he declared that under the condi- 
tions now prevailing ‘‘ no country could combine sound 
financial policy and high exchange ’’ with Free Trade. 

In order to expose with full effectiveness the folly 
of this method of dealing with the situation, it is 
essential to bring the two alternatives into clear contrast 
with one another. The chief sufferers from the present 
depression, and the chief centres of unemployment, are 
(apart from agriculture) our export industries and those 
directly associated with them. No Protection can possibly 
help the export trades. On the contrary, precisely 
because it would enable an increase in the internal price- 
level to be ‘‘ combined with a high exchange,”’ it would 
materially damage them. Every rise in the exchange 
means that, in order to sell abroad at a given price in 
terms of the currency which concerns his customers, the 
exporter must accept a lower price in the pounds which 
concern him. The sound old Free Trade doctrine that 
imports are paid for by exports, and that a curtailment 
of the former necessarily leads to a curtailment of the 
latter, works itself out in practice through the higher 
exchange-rates resulting from diminished imports; and 
Free Traders should, therefore, be careful not to 
stultify their arguments by endorsing the silly conven- 
tion that the highest possible exchange-rate is a national 
asset. We want a dollar exchange-rate, as stable as 
possible, at the true equilibrium position.* It is just 
as bad that the exchange should be pushed artificially 
above this level as that it should be depressed unduly 





*The true equilibrium position cannot be computed solely by a 
comparison of the degrees by which the price-levels here and in the 
United States exceed pre-war. Account must also be taken of factors 
like our debt to the U.S. Government, the diminution in our privately 
held foreign securities, the increase in American holdings of foreign 
securities, and the new American tariff. While it is impossible to 
determine the matter with any precision, it is highly probable that, 
at least until the recent fall, the exchange-rate has exceeded the 
true equiljbrium position for a long time past, 
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below it; the alternatives representing, indeed, in 
another form the opposing evils of deflation and 
inflation. 

For the same reason, no industries have suffered 
more from deflation than agriculture and the export 
trades. The exchanges are peculiarly sensitive to antici- 
pations of the future. Just as the exchange depreciation 
of the German mark has always been far in advance of 
the actual inflation at the moment, because of the 
expectation of further inflation to come; and just as this 
has given German manufacturers a competitive advantage 
in world markets, so the appreciation of the British pound 
proceeded last year well ahead of what the fall in our 
price-level justified, and placed our manufacturers ut a 
competitive disadvantage. The difficulty experienced 
this year in getting the pound back the last few points 
from $4.70 to $4.86 shows how strong a factor the force 
of anticipation, which naturally ceased to operate when 
the goal was nearly reached, had previously been. This 
is one reason why the existence of a deflationary pro- 
gramme exerts an influence, apart from deflationary acts. 
Our export trades have made painful efforts to reduce 
their working costs, “ only to find,’’ as the Federation of 
British Industries put it in their Memorandum, “ that 
the ground has been cut from under their feet by a 
further appreciation of the £.”’ 

Between Protection and the abandonment of defla- 
tion there is, therefore, this very fundamental difference. 
The former would give a stimulus to a limited number of 
industries working for the home market at the expense 
of the export trades, which account for the greater part 
of our unemployment; while the latter would remove an 
obstacle from which no one has suffered more than they. 
We point out this distinction for the benefit, in particu- 
lar, of the City Editor of the ‘‘ Times,’’ who accused Sir 
Alfred Mond of inconsistency for complaining that Pro- 
tection would raise prices, while endorsing the appeal of 
the F.B.I. We do not pretend that the wisest monetary 
policy would restore our export trades to full prosperity. 
There remains the more important factor of the political 
anarchy in Europe and the consequent reduction in 
world trade. But surely the fact that our export trades 
are labouring under these serious difficulties is a strong 
reason for freeing them from any unnecessary handicap. 
To “ combine ’’ against them, as Mr. Amery tells us the 
Government intend to do, the impediments of Protection 
and “a high exchange,’’ and to put this forward as a 
solution of the present unemployment, is perhaps the 
most extreme instance of false political diagnosis in our 
modern history. 

There is one further aspect of the matter to which 
it will be well to refer. It is common to say that the 
price-level has been fairly steady for the past year, and 
that a stable money policy could do no more than this. 
It is certainly true that the downward movement in 
prices has been, for the time at least, arrested; and we 
have had as a consequence a distinct improvement in 
trade. But a real revival requires a rise in wholesale 
prices, in order to bring them into proper relation with 
retail prices. The Index Numbers, which show wholesale 
prices at 66 per cent. above pre-war, as against 75 per 
cent. for the cost of living, give an inadequate idea of 
the extent of the present maladjustment, because the 
latter figure is kept down by the inclusion of house-rents, 
which are still artificially low. But the universal com- 
plaint that the middleman is doing so much better than 
the producer (which holds true of every depression) 
leaves no doubt as to the fact. A recovery of wholesale 
prices will be, as our critics admit, an inevitable feature 
of a trade revival, whenever it comes; and we therefore 
add that our credit policy should be so directed as to 


permit and to promote this recovery. To call this infla- 
tion, or to describe it as “one more wicked fluctuation, 
and then the virtue of stability,’’ is surely playing with 
the question. We do not say that prices must be allowed 
to rise until unemployment has been completely absorbed, 
or even reduced to normal pre-war dimentions; for 
unemployment in the export trades might remain high, 
even when something like ‘‘ boom ”’ conditions prevailed 
in industry generally. But it is not very difficult to 
determine when the ‘“‘ normal ’’ stage of the trade cycle 
has been reached, although no single index is perfectly 
satisfactory by itself; and when that stage is reached, 
the attempt to keep the price-level stable should begin. 





THE STRANGLING OF THE RUHR. 
[From a Ruhr Correspondent. | 


To have prophesied evil and to turn out to be right is 
the saddest of all achievements. It was clear from the 
conditions which France, after the cessation of passive 
resistance, imposed on the railwaymen five weeks ago 
that their complete material and spiritual subjection 
appeared more important to France than the rapid and 
comprehensive resumption of transport. The same 
“complete subjection ’’’ was also demanded as a condi- 
tion for the restarting of work in the mines. There 
was, further, the refusal to negotiate for a general 
settlement either with the officials of the Reich or the 
employers’ organizations or the trade union leaders. 
What is now taking place in the Ruhr—a gigantic 
Massenhunger, which extends far into the Rhine Pro- 
vince, cut off as the whole area is by transport difficulties 
and Customs barriers from the normal potato importa- 
tion from Eastern Prussia—is an inevitable consequence 
of the methods adopted in handling the terribly urgent 
reconstruction problems which arose after the cessation 
of passive resistance and the termination of the advances 
from the Reich to the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The 
numbers of workers who have been dismissed or who are 
working on short time at starvation earnings are grow- 
ing from day to day with increasing rapidity. The 
streets are filled with them, and they roam for miles 
along the country roads. Hunger in its early stages 
drives men in unruly masses to and fro, and, above all, 
affects their minds. The longing to escape from them- 
selves drives them to senseless violence. Shots are 
resounding all over the Ruhr district, and every day 
there are more deaths than the papers dare to announce. 
Pillaging is continuous, and the struggle for existence is 
desperate and merciless. Thousands of small hand- 
barrows are wheeled through the land by day and night 
in order to extract wet mud mixed with coal-dust, which 
when dried will burn, for besides hunger another dreaded 
enemy is frost. 

It is perhaps less the shortage of foodstuffs of all 
kinds than the shortage of money which is throttling 
the land with an iron grip. On one day, when out-of- 
work benefit to last for three days, amounting to 20 
milliard marks, was paid out, the loaf of bread rose from 
3 to 10 milliards. As plundering is everywhere rife, 
retail and wholesale dealers are afraid to lay in stocks ; 
they are in any case practically ruined by the hourly 
depreciation in the value of money. The industrialists 
and the town authorities are devoting all their resources 
to procuring supplies of foodstuffs. The town of Essen, 
the richest in the whole Ruhr district, was recently on 
the point of shutting all the schools and a part of the 
hospitals in order to use the money thus saved in coal 
for providing an “ iron ration ’’ of food, and thus avert- 
ing the worst: peril. At the last moment a provisional 
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arrangeniént was made with the mines whereby the town 
furnishes municipal money for workers’ wages and the 
mines in return supply coal. The mines and works are 
now aitempting to issue money with a-fixed value in 
goods—so-called “ coal money ’’—as a last endeavour to 
finance work. But who has any confidence in such notes 
in a land in which property has become so insecure? 
There can be no question that even if the Occupation 
Authorities had sought to co-operate energetically and 
whole-heartedly with the people of the Ruhr to secure 
the return of normal conditions, it would have taken a 
long time before these could have been restored, and the 
transition would in any case have been difficult. But 
the deliberate shutting off of almost all goods from their 
markets, the inefficiency of the railways, the requisition- 
ing of stocks, and the priority of Reparation deliveries 
have throttled the whole district. The “ period of transi- 
tion ’’’ has not yet even begun. The epoch of “ complete 
subjection ’’ is, on the other hand, approaching its 
climax. 

In Diisseldorf despairing negotiations are being 
carried on between certain members of the Mining 
Federation under the leadership of Stinnes. But Paris 
keeps all decisions in its own hands. Just as at Genoa, 
everything must be referred back, and three or four days 
elapse before another meeting can be held. The French 
Commission in Diisseldorf is itself in opposition to Paris. 
The French Siéreté did its best to wreck the recent pro- 
ceedings by trying to arrest one of those invited—Herr 
von Felsen, the Director of the State Mines. At every 
meeting (four in sixteen days) the issue between the two 
parties is changed. The Germans complain that it is 
impossible to discover what the French really want, and 
the French say much the same about the Germans. 
Negotiations over participation rights are always slow 
and long drawn out. But in the meantime, the mass of 
the people are getting more and more hungry, and the 
numbers of those on the verge of starvation are growing 
to millions. These unfortunates who fill the streets are 
the real victims. There can be no doubt that the French 
hope by the increasing and extreme misery to break the 
last vestiges of opposition of the threatened owners. 
Two million hungry people constitute a great peril. But 
it is equally certain that the German industrialists wish 
to leave the French to shoulder the full responsibility for 
their policy of strangling the economic life of the district, 
and that they hope that the immeasurable misery which 
that policy has brought with it will make the French 
pause and consider what they are doing. Instead of both 
parties feeling that they have a great responsibility for 
finding the speediest way of averting a final catastrophe, 
each side makes use of this peril to strengthen its own 
position. This cold-blooded playing for position under 
such conditions reveals too clearly the state of European 
civilization to-day. 

In Vincuuis. 





A PLEA FOR AN ACCOMMODATION. 


{WuatEveR else may be said about the Baldwin 
bouleversement, it cannot be doubted that it has changed 
the political landscape. We may feel that it is monstrous 
that, at a time when the whole power of the country 
should be mobilized to deal with the greatest inter- 
national issue that has ever put British statesmanship to 
the test, the dry bone of what Disraeli called ‘‘ a dead 
and damned ”’ creed should be flung into our midst to 
dissipate our energies in a sham controversy. But there 
is no escape, and from the merely party point of view, 


ee 


no Liberal would wish for an escape. It is not improb- 
able that Mr. Baldwin, in his sheep-like surrender to the 
mad dervishes of his household, will find that he has 
shattered his own party. He will certainly find that he 
has recreated the Liberal Party. He has healed it with 
the one challenge that never fails to inspire its scattered 
elements with a single mind and purpose. Nothing else, 
perhaps, could have swept away the domestic controversy 
that has afflicted it. Mr. Baldwin has done this. So far 
as the party itself is concerned, there is to-day no breach 
in its ranks, and Mr. Asquith is its authentic voice in 
a controversy on which he speaks with unrivalled 
authority among the public men of his time. 

It will hardly be questioned that, whenever the 
election comes, the Protectionists would be beaten if the 
Free Trade opposition were united. Even at the last 
election, when the Liberals fought in hopeless confusion 
and disarray, and when the main battle was almost sub- 
sidiary to the conflict between Liberals and Labour, the 
Conservatives, while securing a large majority of seats, 
did so with a substantial minority of the votes polled. 
Their advantages then were overwhelming. They had the 
credit of having destroyed a Coalition which had become 
a public offence. They promised the country tranquillity 
and a restoration of prosperity. They were confronted 
with an opposition which made the path clear for them 
by performing a graceful act of suicide, or, rather, mutual 
slaughter in their interest. Ten months’ experience has 
disillusioned the country almost beyond precedent. 
Tranquillity is as remote as ever, the condition of 
commerce and industry has grown steadily worse, and 
the nerveless handling of the European problem has 
reduced the country to impotence and humiliation. The 
desperate expedient of drawing the red herring of 
Protection across the scent may create more friction in 
the Conservative party than it will allay—witness the 
anger of the farmers, who have hitherto regarded 
Protection as their own special Providence—and it will 
certainly strengthen and consolidate the Opposition. 

In these circumstances, it is not difficult to conceive 
upon what calculation Mr. Baldwin bases his assumption 
that he can retain his position, and even better his posi- 
tion, by an appeal to the country on so discredited a 
policy as Protection. If he is not deliberately riding for 
a fall, it must be supposed that he is gambling on the 
assurance that the Liberal and Labour Parties will be so 
busily occupied in keeping each other out that they will 
let him in. It is not an unreasonable speculation in 
view of past experience and the present attitude of those 
parties towards each other. I do not think that Mr. 
Baldwin can get a verdict’ for Protection from the 
country himself; but there is a real danger that the 
Free Trade parties between them will present him with 
such a verdict—a verdict based on a minority of votes 
but a majority of seats. 

It may not be possible to do anything practical to 
avert this catastrophe, but at all events we ought to 
explore the ground. There is nothing dishonouring in 
recognizing each other’s existence and considering what 
we have at stake in common. That consideration will 
have to be faced in the not unlikely event that the 
election results in no party having a clear majority of 
the House; and it would be more sensible and public- 
spirited to discuss it before Mr. Baldwin has had the 
opportunity of turning the present situation into a 
victory for Protection. The governing fact in the case 
is that the election will be an ad hoc appeal to the 
country. It will be in the nature of a referendum on 
the single issue of Protection or Free Trade. Other 
questions will be involved, but it will be the fiscal 
question which will govern the result. On this question 
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the Liberal and Labour Parties are agreed. They both 
believe that the most vital interest of this country is 
the maintenance of that system of Free Trade on which 
the commercial and industrial primacy of the country 
has been built up, and on which it can alone endure. 
The conviction, it is true, is less nearly unanimous in the 
Labour Party than in the Liberal Party. There are 
certain special interests among the industrialists that 
imagine that their own case would be benefited by 
Protection ; but they represent a relatively small element, 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has left no doubt that the 
official policy of the party will be uncompromising and 
unequivocal Free Trade. 

If there were a reasonable prospect of either the 
Liberals or Labour securing a majority of the House 
and so maintaining the Free Trade position by their 
own unassisted authority, there would be an excuse for 
treating each other as hostile bodies in the struggle. 
But there is no such prospect. Neither party has the 
ghost of a chance of an independent working majority. 
What they can do and will do is one of two things. 
Either they will present Mr. Baldwin with a mandate 
for Protection, or they will collectively secure a verdict 
for Free Trade and be called upon to consider jointly 
how that verdict can be honoured. 

The question, therefore, is not whether they wish to 
keep each other out of power, but whether they wish to 
maintain Free Trade as the policy of this country. They 
can certainly do this if they wish to de it, but they can 
only do it by some measure of accommodation and some 
effort of mutual goodwill. The more successful they 
are in defeating each other the more they will risk the 
defeat of the cause which they have in common, and 
which will constitute the dominating, if not the sole 
issue of the election. Is an accommodation possible? 
Is an atmosphere of goodwill attainable? Anything in 
the shape of a formal understanding is plainly imprac- 
ticable ; but a little wisdom on both sides could create 
an atmosphere that would go far to defeat the grave 
menace with which the country is faced. 

Such an entente as I have in mind would start from 
the fact that this will be an ad hoc election in which 
both parties have a common interest to safeguard, and 
that they can only safeguard it by a certain measure 
of give and take. There would be no attempt to 
allocate the seats to be fought by either party, for any 
rigid proposals from the centre would be fatal to this 
idea, which is the creation of a friendly feeling rather 
than a programme of action. But the view would be 
authoritatively propagated that it was undesirable that 
we should get in each other’s way unnecessarily, and 
that it was to the interest of neither, still less to the 
interest of the country, that for the sake of keeping 
each other out we should put a Protectionist in. It 
would be easy to indicate the sort of considerations, 
based chiefly on the results of previous elections, which 
should leave the field open to this candidate or that in 
a given constituency. If, for example, the Labour 
candidate was a good second and the Liberal a bad 
third, or vice versd, the course would be clear. Local 
feeling might prevent such an accommodation being 
effected here and there ; but if the spirit at headquarters 
was favourable, the general tendency locally would be 
to share it. 

The influence of such a spirit of give and take would 
not be limited to the constituencies immediately con- 
cerned. It would pervade the whole electoral field, and 
create a common view that the business of both was to 
put in a Free Trader, whatever his party label, and to 
keep a Protectionist out, whatever his party label. If, 
as the result, the Liberal and Labour Parties found them- 


selves confronted with the task of carrying on the 
Government in association, it would be understood that 
the task would be for a limited object, the preservation 
of Free Trade, the formulation of a policy of peace in 
Europe, the enactment of the alternative vote or Propor- 
tional Representation, and a new election on the basis of 
that reform as soon as the interests of the country 
permitted. After that, the old cut-throat war could be 
resumed without incurring the danger of putting a Tory 
Government in power with a minority vote. 

If such an accommodation as that I have indicated 
were carried out, the latest Protectionist ramp would be 
blown into space. I am not sure that a Free Trade meet- 
ing in the Albert Hall at which Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald were the speakers, would not 
alone settle the business. 

A. G. G. 





THE FALLACY OF WHEAT BOUNTIES. 


(From a British Farmer.) 

THE present chaos of our national life is nowhere more 
apparent than in the confusion of thought which 
surrounds the problem of agricultural depression. Within 
the last eight years three Commissions have studied the 
question, and the result has been confusion worse con- 
founded. The disastrous results of the Corn Production 
Act—one of the few recommendations of those Com- 
missions to meet with any support from the Government 
of the moment—are of too recent date to be forgotten. 
Suffice it to say that its introduction was a mistake, and 
its repeal, coinciding as it did with the post-war slump 
in prices, had a a calamitous effect on the industry. 

Mr. Baldwin has made it plain that no attempt will 
be made by any Government of which he is a member to 
introduce protective duties on wheat and meat. He is 
well aware that any attempt to increase the price of these 
staple forms of food would shatter his party. Protection 
of industry without compensation to the farmer would 
obviously render cultivation of the land impossible. The 
canards which have been appearing in the Press, 
strengthened by the gossip of the market-place, would 
seem to indicate that the problem, apparently insoluble, 
of producing food at enhanced costs of production and 
selling it at Free Trade prices, is to be solved by 
a juggler’s trick—a ‘‘ bounty of £2 per acre on wheat.’’ 
So far as the farmer is concerned, the gilt on the ginger- 
bread is somewhat tarnished by the proviso that 
a minimum wage of 30s. per week should be established. 

On face value the remedy would appear to be a 
plausible one. At a cost to the Exchequer of £4,000,000, 
a mere trifle in these days, the plight of the grain farmer 
would be remedied, and the labourer in the poorly paid 
counties would once more receive a living wage. But in 
this apparently innocent proposal lie the germs of a 
great national disaster. An increased acreage of wheat 
will be assured—but at what cost? The cost of reducing 
the country to a state of prairie-farming, of stifling high 
production, and of driving thousands of workers out of 
employment. To secure the maximum benefit, farmers 
will have to increase their acreage of wheat at the 
expense of the general rotation of the farm. Oats and 
barley will give place to wheat, irrespective of yield and 
of the general standard of the farm. Owing to the 
higher cost of labour and the certainty of the bounty— 
amounting on the poorer lands to three to five times the 
rent—this will only be sound business on the farmer’s 
part. Further, in order to secure the maximum benefit, 
he will adopt the cheapest methods of cultivation with 
the least possible expenditure on labour. Root crops, 
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which produce the largest yield of animal food, and 
are, moreover, the best preparation for high yields of 
cereals, will be materially decreased, and encouragement 
given to extensive rather than intensive cultivation. In 
this way, the proposal, instead of stimulating what is by 
far the soundest method of farming for Great Britain— 
the production of milk, beef, bacon, and mutton—would 
actually diminish these to increase our acreage of low- 
yielding corn lands. 

Let us take an authenticated case—a farm of 480 
acres with only 100 acres arable, the remainder grass 
and meadow, the arable land being intensively farmed, 
and the unusually high staff of (an average of) fifteen 
labourers carried. Forty acres are under wheat, which, 
at £2 per acre, would produce £80. The only possible 
solution for this farmer, if the suggested policy were put 
into practice, would be drastically to reduce his staff 
and lower his methods of farming. On the purely arable 
farms exactly the same results would follow. 

This method of reviving farming is the direct 
antithesis of those which have brought such astounding 
success to Denmark. Indeed, it would bring about pre- 
cisely similar conditions to those which that country 
endeavoured to get rid of. In 1860, the plains of Den- 
mark were farmed on the Norfolk system—that of pro- 
ducing large acreages of grain at the cheapest possible 
cost, and being satisfied with a low yield per acre. After 
the disastrous German war, Denmark found herself 
a bankrupt country with only one asset—her land. But 
under the prairie system of farming by no conceivable 
juggling with figures could her statesmen find any road 
to renewed prosperity. The solution of her problem is 
too well known to require emphasizing here. Her leaders 
carefully considered the problem of what method of farm- 
ing was going to produce most wealth. They decided 
rightly in favour of the production of milk and bacon— 
not barley, rye, or wheat—as their staple crop. The result 
can almost be described as one of the seven wonders of 
the world. A curious situation has arisen, however. 
Owing to the enormous increase in the fertility of the 
land by the adoption of these methods, and the fact 
that her average wheat yield has risen from about 
25 bushels per acre to 50, greater quantities of grain, 
which is now merely a by-product, are available for 
human consumption than ever before. The value of her 
staple products—milk and bacon—is now greater than 
the total productive value of her lands under previous 
conditions. Are we mad enough, as a nation, to fly in 
the face of these incontrovertible facts, to force the 
farmer to lower his already low standard, and still further 
to reduce the population of the countryside? 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Mr. Asguitu’s speech at Dewsbury is the most 
effective contribution to the new fiscal controversy that 
has yet been made. He showed that he has lost none of 
the skill in exposing Protectionist generalities by refer- 
ence to concrete facts and-figures which made him 
Mr. Chamberlain’s most formidable opponent. The 
‘‘ Evening Standard’’ has had, in consequence, to 
‘* modify its impression that Mr. Asquith had virtually 
closed his political career,’’ and warns Mr, Baldwin with 
some uneasiness that he will find Mr. Asquith ‘‘ formid- 
able on the critical side.’’ Sir Alfred Mond has also 
shown that the tariff issue is to his liking. The new 
issue has finally divided the adherents of the Centre 
Party idea; and has made some form of Liberal Reunion 


inevitable—how comprehensive remains to be seen. 


Mr. Lloyd George has still to declare himself. Though 
everyone expects that he will come out as a Free Trader, 
he has never been really at home with this issue. If food 
taxes are ruled out, he may find that the theme is not 
well suited to his peculiar style. 


Beronre the next election is over the Unionist Party 
is likely to hear more of the statement made by 
Mr. Bonar Law a year ago, which was quoted by 
Mr. Asquith at Dewsbury :— 

‘“‘If I believe,” said Mr. Bonar Law, “and I d» 
believe, that a change in our fiscal system would be govd 
for us in the long run, I say at the same time at a period 
like this, when security and confidence is what is mainly 
wanted, the advantage you would get from changing the 
system would not be as great as the disadvantages which 
would come from the disturbance it would cause.’’ 


This is not only a cogent argument against Mr. Baldwin’s 
policy ; it has a further significance. The Unionists won 
the last election on tranquillity, on the promise to the 
electorate of a rest from legislative activity and Govern- 
mental interference with trade. To threaten a general 
election on the tariff issue before a year has gone by is 
a queer way of carrying out this programme. 


“Ir is only necessary to look at the map,’’ said 
Signor Mussolini after a review of three hundred aero- 
planes, “to see that Italy can never have sufficient 
machines to defend herself.’’ Every country may say 
the same. There are no strategical frontiers in the air 
where a strong position may compensate for numerical 
inferiority. The offensive possibilities of aerial warfare 
have developed, and are likely to develop, far more 
rapidly than the defensive. So far as war in the air is 
concerned, we are likely to be long in the stage of 
destructive ‘‘ cross-raiding,’’ and no degree of prepara- 
tion can give adequate security against widespread 
destruction. Yet, when Signor Mussolini declares, “ If 
others arm in the air, Italy also must arm in the air,’ 
who is there to cast the first stone? The new race of 
armaments has already begun. The future of civiliza- 
tion may depend on whether a halt can be called before 
that race acquires a momentum rendering a halt 
impossible. 


Tue Performing Animals’ Regulation Bill is due for 
its Report stage when the House returns. This Bill has 
been somewhat drastically emended in Standing Com- 
mittee, and in its present shape embodies only four out 
of the eight recommendations suggested in the interests 
of these exploited animals by the Select Committee of 
1921-22. One could wish that these very moderate 
suggestions had been adopted in toto; but that, unfor- 
tunately, is not the way of legislation in England. 
Nevertheless, the Bill is a sound and useful one so far 
as it goes, and people of humane views would be very 
ill-advised to object to it because it does not go the whole 
way of their convictions. The abuses of professional 
animal-training ought to be very sensibly checked by it ; 
and if ill-treatment is not finally stamped out by the 


provisions of the Bill, they can be strengthened at a 
later date. 


A yew prohibition movement is in full swing in 
the United States. This time it is golf which is the 
subject of attack. The American Association of 
Efficiency Engineers is considering a proposed amend-, 
ment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting the playing 
of golf in the United States ‘“‘ or any place within its 
jurisdiction.’”’ Now one would expect that this associa- 
tion, which has for its very worthy object the fostering 
of efficiency in industry, would he inspired. by the motive 
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that golf diverts men’s minds from business. Not so. 
The proposed prohibition is based upon the physical 
dangers of the game. A New York economic journal 
of high repute has been conducting propaganda against 
golf for some time. ‘‘ Hardly a week passes,’’ it says, 
‘‘ but we read of another active and useful member of 
the community suddenly stricken. Those that die on 
the links include trained executives, heads of great 
enterprises, devoted husbands and fathers. . . 

Innocent bystanders and passers-by, persons with 
no inclination to the addiction, are stricken down. So 
many persons have been injured by flying golf balls that 
casualty insurance against this specific hazard has become 
a specialized and highly profitable field of insurance.” 
So there is no help for it, according to the Association 
of Efficiency Engineers (who ought to know), but com- 
plete prohibition. In a thousand homes, we gather—a 
touching domestic note—patient wives sit waiting and 
picturing in anguish the recitals ‘‘ of the trivial inanities 
of a diversion invented by medieval Scotchmen driven 
to desperation by six-hour sermons on the five points of 
Calvinism.’’ But there is a division in the ranks. The 
economic journal above quoted differs with much 
regret from the Association of Efficiency Engineers in 
respect of the remedy. ‘‘ A man kept from golf merely 
by force of law rather than by the government of his own 
brain and will power will turn to Mah Jong or auction 
or fast driving. What the country needs is a race of men 
who will not play golf.’’ It is an exhilarating slogan. 


Ture is always a flavour of romance about old 
maps, and a special interest attaches to the recently dis- 
covered Italian specimen, of which the British Museum 
has just secured a copy. Dated 1506, it is believed to be 
the first printed map in which the discoveries of 
Columbus and his contemporaries are recorded. It 
must, of course, yield primacy of place to some of the 
manuscript charts in which the discoveries of the 


explorers were first set down; but it represents almost 
the earliest stage at which the results of their labours 
were brought into the stock of common knowledge. 
That the New World, as we know it to-day, is but faintly 
recognizable in its presentation, does not diminish 
its interest. To some of us, at any rate, the achieve- 
ments of modern cartography, whatever their scientific 
merit and practical value, are lifeless and savourless com- 
pared with the rude guesswork of those early days, when 
more than half the world was a terra incognita to be 
filled in by the imagination with whatever wonders 
legend or rumour might suggest. 


THE famous Dr. Caligari film is about to be 
“‘ released ’’’ in England, and it was shown to the trade 
on the 2nd inst. at the Alhambra. The whole production 
is an admirable illustration of a constitutional weakness 
of the German mind—the childish love of the horrific for 
its own sake. Nowhere in the world are there such 
ludicrous penny dreadfuls as in Germany; and “ The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari’’ is nothing more than a very 
pretentious presentation of a penny dreadful. For, in 
spite of the elaborate “ futurist’ scenery, Dr. Caligari 
fails to horrify. The intentional murkiness and the 
crowded little scenes are only exhausting. We trust that 
the industry will treat this film as an example of what 
to avoid rather than a new fashion to be imitated, 


Lapy Bonuam-CarTeR is taking the chair, and Sir 
John Simon and Miss Violet Markham are to be the 
speakers, at a meeting on Education in the Great Hall 
at the London School of Economics on Wednesday, 
November 21st, at 7.30 p.m. Admission will be free to 
this meeting, which has been arranged by the Women’s 
National Liberal Federation in order to give the general 
public an opportunity of hearing what the Liberal 
Party has to say about one of the most important of 
domestic questions. 

Omicron. 


MANIN AND VENICE 


By THE RIGHT HON. H. A. L. FISHER. 


In the gallery of brilliant Italian portraits which we owe 
to the distinguished art of Mr. George Trevelyan there 
is none more attractive than that of Daniele Manin,* 
the dictator of the short-lived Venetian Republic which 
lasted from March, 1848, to August, 1849. Not that 
Manin was the kind of person in whom romance finds 
a natural embodiment or melodrama a hero. A greater 
physical contrast to Garibaldi or Mazzini it were difficult 
to imagine. He was short, square, ungraceful, with a 
big head, side-whiskers and spectacled eyes, a lawyer 
by profession, a student by instinct, a Jew by origin, 
the last man of whom it would have been predicted that 
he would charm the heart or steel the resolution of the 
lightest and most pleasure-loving city in Europe, or 
that, in the crisis of a revolution, he would show him- 
self a born ruler of men, quick to act, and combining 
with a happy and sensitive audacity a rare power of 
circumspection and self-control. Yet Manin was all this. 
For hard on two years he was the idol of a population 
whom he never flattered and the master of the Venetian 
State. 

It is significant that no one since Disraeli has ever 
thought of him as a Jew. Mr. Trevelyan, whose 
researches have been so minute and elaborate, can find 
no trace of his Jewish origin having been brought up 





*“ Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848.” By G. M, Trevelyan. 
(Longmans. 12s, 6d) 


against him as a reproach, or of its having entered into 
the estimate formed of him by contemporaries. His love 
of Venice was so intense and all-pervading that men, 
from whatever distance of knowledge or affection 
they might view him, had eyes for nothing but the 
Venetian patriot. An amazing intellectual precocity, 
recalling the stories of Pascal and Mozart, probably left 
its mark upon his physique, for his public life was one 
continuous battle against lassitude and pain. But 
intellectual force, coupled with a gentle intensity of faith 
and steadiness of will, brought him power. Moreover, 
he knew the Venetians and believed in them. With 
characteristic modesty he said that this was his only 
merit. 

Like Gambetta, he sprang to political eminence in 
a cause célébre, advocating the adoption of the shorter 
of two routes for the projected railway from Milan to 
Venice, and treating it as a point of patriotic signifi- 
cance. This was in 1840. But though the law provided 
him with a livelihood, and doubtless helped him to con- 
duct the constitutional struggle for Venetian Home Rule 
which marks the first stage of his political activity, juris- 
prudence was never his mistress. His was one of those 
generous natures which, having absorbed all that is 
best in a profession—and the best gift of law is a strong 
sense of political morality—steadily outgrew its 
limitations, 
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Accident no doubt served his turn. He was 
imprisoned with his friend Tommaseo on his political 
merits, and imprisonment brought him the martyr’s 
crown. In moments of high political tension an 
emotional people is not particular about its heroes. Any 
brainless doctrinaire, who happens to posture in the lime- 
light of a crisis, may serve as demigod. But the Venetians 
made no mistake about Manin. The gondoliers, who 
formed the better part of the democracy of the town, 
knew a man when they saw him. 

Unlike President Masaryk, who came to the helm of 
affairs primed with elaborate preliminary studies, 
Manin was caught into power by a surprise, and 
Mr. Trevelyan, who adds a fine critical judgment to his 
gift of generous sympathy, does not fail to note the 
serious errors of omission natural to the unprepared 
statesman. Though Venice was above all vulnerable from 
the sea, Manin missed a good chance of sinking the 
Austrian fleet, and made no serious effort to repair the 
blunder. Nor was he happy or effective in enlisting the 
support of the mainland cities. What is, however, 
remarkable is that all through the siege he sustained 
the courage and preserved the devotion of his Venetians. 
So complete was the popular confidence that martial 
law was never once proclaimed. 

Some critics have thought that he made a fatal 
blunder in refusing to declare from the first for fusion 
with Piedmont. But the good-will of the Republican 
name stood for much in Venice, and his distrust 
of Charles Albert, ‘‘ the wobbling King,’’ was fully 
justified. At any moment that monarch would have 
been willing to come to terms with Austria on the basis 
of the cession of Lombardy, nor was any project more 
dreaded in the counsels of Turin than the French 
alliance to which Venice looked for her best chance of 
safety. 

The closing scene of his life, which was spent in 
Paris, in the bitterness of exile, forms one of the most 
beautiful chapters in the history of the Italian risorgi- 
mento. Heavily stricken in his most sacred affections, 
a prey to illness and melancholia, compelled by a 
strict sentiment of pride to refuse offers of private 
aid, so that he must earn his daily bread as a private 
teacher, the indomitable Venetian continued to devote 
his failing energies to the service of his country. 
Making friendships with some of the best and most 
liberally minded Frenchmen of his day, ‘‘ he helped 
to lay the foundations of Plombiéres,’’ abandoning 
his republican faith, and, in view of the altered 
circumstances of Italy, bringing himself to believe 
that Italian liberation was bound up in the success of 
Victor Emmanuel and Cavour. He did not live to see 
the field of Magenta; but his declared adhesion to the 
House of Savoy was one of the factors which counted 
towards the freedom and unity of Italy. 

The downfall of the Venetian Republic marked the 
final defeat of the revolution of 1848. In Germany the 
collapse of liberalism was attended by consequences, 
specious perhaps in their early manifestation, but ulti- 
mately fatal to the good name and prosperity of 
the country. For the Slavonic subjects of the Austrian 
Empire, seventy years of uneasy life were followed by 
liberation and revenge. Italy was more fortunate. There, 
and there alone, liberalism, inspired by British models 
and precedents, achieved in the person and policy of 
Cavour a resounding triumph. Parliamentary govern- 
ment, free trade, religious toleration, a limited 
monarchy, commercial development—these ideas, proper 
to the England of Peel and Cobden, crossed the Alps, 
skipping Germany and France, and sunned them- 


selves under Italian skies. English liberalism has won 
no laurels in an alien land equal to these. Even in 
France, where liberty is so loudly preached, liberalism 
has been an intermittent and ineffective thing. How 
lightly do French liberals such as Benjamin Constant, 
Lamartine, and Ollivier weigh against the real inheri- 
tors of the monarchical, imperial, and revolutionary 
traditions! The loss to the Continent of Europe of a 
steady play of liberal forces cannot be overestimated. 
“An opportunity,’’ says Mr. Trevelyan very truly, 
‘* was lost which did not recur. It was a moment when 
Parliamentary institutions and free political life might 
have been established on the Continent in time to become 
acclimatized before the social questions and class 
divisions of modern industrialism became unfavourably 
acute. If Germany had then been liberalized, it can 
scarcely be doubted that Russia would have been 
reformed in time. And the new nations, as Mazzini 
prophetically saw them, might have then begun their 
racial life on a basis not of militarism and mutual hatred, 
but of complete opposition to the militarist attitude of 
mind.’’ Unfortunately, the wrong turn was taken. As 
the men of the ’48 faded away, the spirit of Bismarck 
took control. ‘‘ A mere episode,’’ as Gervinus surmised, 
and as we now know, but how prodigal of misfortunes 
to the world! 





WINTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND. 


PsYcHOLOGICALLY, the cause of the fascination of winter 
sports is not hard to seek: it is based on the attraction 
which sliding, as a means of progression, has for every- 
body. We are accustomed to walking, as a method of 
locomotion ; or, if we are very active, to running; or, 
if we are very inactive, to be carried on wheels; but all 
these are the prose of motion, the poetry of motion is 
sliding. Let but a yard-long puddle have a firm lid of 
ice, and every boy and gir] will instantly slide on it, and 
so, if they were not afraid of falling down, would every 
man and woman; there is something indisputably 
poetical in the movement. Like all poetry, it is precari- 
ous: a certain delicate balance must be maintained, or 
else an anticlimax of a shattering sort results: the poet, 
losing his lyrical balance, is brought up with a bump 
in bathos; the slider, similarly, is brought up with a 
bump on a stern and uncompromising material. Both, 
of course, try again, for the lyrical affords joys that no 
disaster really damps. And.winter sports are all an 
apotheosis of sliding. The skater slides, the ski-er slides, 
the tobogganer slides, and they all continually fall down 
and try again. Even the curler, who, somehow, is less 
lyrica] but noisier, causes his stones to slide. His 
altruism has its rewards, for it is not he but they who 
crash heavily into similar objects and come to a 
dead stop. 

Now, the winter visitor to Switzerland, who wishes 
to cram as much sliding as possible into his holiday, 
should realize that, like poetry, this primitive instinct 
has attained its ripe expression by means of art. In 
order to arrive at its pure lyrical joy, not only has he 
got to school himself with art, but the materials which 
minister to him must be artistically prepared. His 
sliding (as far as his part in it goes) has to conform to 
certain rules: if he skates, he must not be contented with 
a plain progression, but must hedge it about with the 
most ingenious difficulties He stands on one leg, not 
on both, to begin with; he changes the direction of his 
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course, or, if proceeding forwards, reverses the motion by 
a turn, and proceeds backwards; or, if proceeding back- 
wards, reverts to the forward movement again. He 
disdains the use of the flat of the skate, but goes on 
its razored edge; and when he has learned to reverse his 
movement by simple turns, he must find out some more 
perilous way. As in all arts, he sows his path with 
difficulties in order to have the pleasure of surmount- 
ing them, and thereby snatches a more exquisite joy. 
If he is a curler, he is not content to send his stones 
humming down the ice, but has to make them finish their 
careers at a given spot, ousting, to get the full flavour 
of his enjoyment, some previous occupant. If he is a 
ski-er, he has not only to get to the bottom of his slope, 
but must slide in certain prescribed curves, and check 
himself in a prescribed manner. And all these arts, 
complicated by the traps he invents to catch himself, 
are so hazardous that the materials on which he works, 
the playgrounds on which he disports himself, must, if 
he is to hope for the most moderate measure of success, 
be prepared with meticulous care. He might take his 
skates or his curling-stones to every sheet of natural ice 
in Switzerland and not find a surface on which it was 
decently possible for him to be lyrical. For he skates 
and curls not on lakes which are liable to be ruined 
by snow and wind, and on which no fresh, untarnished 
surfaces can be daily provided, but on artificial rinks 
which are swept every afternoon, and sprinkled or 
flooded during the congealing night, and thus every 
morning he gets his virgin ice. The tobogganer, in the 
same way, does not drag his sledge to the top of the 
nearest hill and then hope to slide down it, but has his 
runs trodden and beaten down, and provided with banks 
to prevent his running out, and glazed from top to 
bottom like a wedding-cake. The ski-er is more inde- 
pendent of the art of man ; he finds his hills ready made, 
and the snow laid there by nature. If it is not in condi- 
tion in one valley, he will seek it in another: he has a 
large choice of rinks, and is not dependent on the 
ice-man. 

But ski-ers, skaters, curlers, and tobogganers alike 
are dependent on the weather: a thaw is fatal to their 
lyrics, and they have to console themselves with prose 
pursuits like bridge and dancing until the ‘‘ radiant 
frost ’’ returns. And since most of them have only a 
few weeks at their disposal, and those round about 
Christmas time, when the full, serene rigours of winter 
have not thoroughly set in, the intending lyricist is 
earnestly advised not to trust to the lower altitudes of 
Parnassus for his poetry, but go to the more elevated 
ones. If he has six or seven weeks at his disposal a few 
occasional days of thaw are not a matter for very acid 
comment; but when his time is more limited, it is a 
sore job to feel the precious days go by in sloppiness or 
sleet; and to go out in a mackintosh and pick the 
gentians that push their blue faces through the snow, as 
the present writer has done, is not what he came here 
for. Let him, then, if he wants to avoid these floral 
tragedies, not choose the lower resorts of an altitude 
between 3,000 and 5,000 feet, unless he has reason to 
know that owing to the configuration of the valley (most 
winter resorts are in valleys, because plateaux and peaks 
are windy places), a particular spot is naturally very 
cold, but go to one which is not less than 5,000 feet 
above sea level. There the risk of thaw is sensibly less: 
in ordinary winters he will suffer no tepid interruptions, 
and vanishings of his rink. At Miirren in the Ober- 
land, at Pontresina in the Engadine, at St. Moritz and 


Davos, if a thaw (as rarely happens) occurs, it will not, 
so to speak, be his fault. But if he takes the lower 
altitudes, it will. Should he, however, be going out 
simply for ski-ing, he has a larger choice: probably he 
will always find suitable northern slopes in good condi- 
tion at a much lower altitude, or, if not, he can climb 
to them. But the skater and curler does not want his 
rink on a north slope, but in the blaze of the sun; it 
must also be at his door, for he has not the slightest 
desire to carry skates or curling-stones through the snow 
over which the ski-er skims. He should, therefore, 
especially if his holiday is a short one, go to some high 
place, like those mentioned above, where a thaw, though 
lamentable, is an unusual occurrence. 

Strange at first does it sound, that in order to escape 
the rigours of our mild English winters we go to far 
colder climates to get warm. Yet such is the case, for 
windlessness and dryness of air, and above all, that 
winter sun such as no Riviera knows, produce a sparkling 
warmth that tans the face and broils the bones, though 
in the shade there are twenty or thirty degrees of frost. 
But here, streaming with heat from your sport, you will 
sit uncoated to eat your lunch on the edge of the rink, 
while, by some atmospheric miracle, the ice on which 
your feet are resting is as dry as a bone, and the snow- 
bank of the toboggan-run behind you crisp and hard. 
There is a story of the late John Addington Symonds, 
who was one of the earliest Englishmen to discover the 
amazing tonic of the high Swiss winter, sitting in the 
balcony of his villa at Davos after lunch, and, such was 
the heat of the sun, lighting his pipe with a burning- 
glass. He had put down his coffee in his own shadow, 
and while he lit his pipe his coffee froze. The story may 
or may not be ben trovato, but if not literally true, as it 
easily may be, is certainly symbolically true as illustrat- 
ing the day-long conjuring trick which the sun and the 
Alpine cold contrive between them. So, too, when you 
wake in the morning, you may find the water in your 
jug frozen thickly, and your sponge a mere glacial fossil, 
and yet under no more than the usual furniture of your 
bed you will have had no sensation of cold at all. It 
is only when the fohn wind, that southern miscreant 
who steals up sometimes from the warm shores of the 
Mediterranean, and brings the fat clouds with him, sends 
the temperature up to freezing point, that you are 
reminded of chilly England girt with the Gulf Stream, 
or of London thick-blanketed in shivering fogs. 

It is impossible to measure the ingredients which go 
to make up this elixir of winter sports in Alpine eyries. 
Certainly the sliding instinct is a large one; to cut a 
faultless edge on the ice, make a clean back-counter, and 
slide balanced away, to send a curling-stone purring into 
a populated house and come to rest well-protected on 
the dolly, to hiss down a smooth slope on skis with the 
powdery snow rising like spray from their bows, all these 
are obvious raptures, intelligible to everybody. But how 
large a share in the elixir must be allotted to the condi- 
tions under which it is drunk? The sky is a flawless 
turquoise, the sun its ‘‘ centre-spike of gold.’”’ Far 
below, the hoarse murmur of some glacier stream under 
its lids of ice steals up from the valley; and opposite 
the pine woods, sombre black below their capes and 
tippets of snow, climb up to the bare steepnesses on 
which they can find no anchorage ; and some great snow- 
peak above plunges its dagger into the sky. All round 
are the glistening slopes, three feet below whose surface 
lie the submerged pastures; and the air, keen with frost, 
and baked with sun, is an intoxication to the senses. 
There is no disentangling the sport from its radiant 
arena; the two are indivisible, defying analysis. 


E. F. Benson. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


iS tneenneneinnnenementl 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Srr,—Since one sometimes hears a doubt expressed, when 
the above subject is being discussed, as to whether agricul- 
turists are making an actual loss on growing wheat, it may 
perhaps be of interest to consider costs from a strictly 
impartial point of view. 

On a typical arable farm the area of land that would 
be cultivated for wheat in any one year would vary from one- 
quarter to one-fifth of the total area of arable land on the 
holding, according to the system of cropping, which varies in 
different parts of the country. A similar area on suitable 
land would probably be under barley or oats, and the 
remainder of the holding divided between roots and tem- 
porary seeds. Thus, the proportion of arable land would 
vary, roughly, from one-half to two-fifths, according to the 
rotation employed. 

The corn produced on this proportion of the arable land 
is, in the ordinary course of events, sold, and the produce 
of the remainder is consumed on the holding ,and is not 
directly turned into cash. 

What is the cost of producing this corn? Let us take 
as an example an acre of wheat grown after old seeds. The 
cost of growing the crop, after allowing for the necessary 
cultivations, seed, rent and rates, and artificial manure 
only, would on average medium land be about £6 per acre. 
In addition, there must be taken into account interest on 
capital invested, depreciation of implements and horses, 
repairs, maintenance, &c., &c., which, on a conservative 
estimate, would amount to £1 10s. per acre. Then there 
is the cost of harvesting, stacking, threshing, and delivery 
to market to be taken into account, which may be put at 
£1 15s. per acre, making a total of £9 5s. per acre. 

What does it realize when sold? The wheat grown this 
year is not coming out of the drum as it was hoped it might. 
An average crop appears to be about 34 qrs. per acre, which 
is worth on the market at the present time about £6 13s. In 
addition, there is the straw to be taken into consideration ; 
but in connection with this it, must be remembered that a 
conscientious farmer does not sell his straw off the holding, 
but consumes it all thereon, converting it into dung for the 
benefit of succeeding crops. A fair “consuming” value, 
which would include the mechanical value to succeeding 
crops, for an average crop of wheat straw on an acre of land 
would be £1 10s., this making a total for corn and straw of 
£8 3s. 

These figures show a deficit of 22s. per acre, or 6s. 3d. per 
quarter, for wheat; and figures for barley and oats may be 
estimated on the same basis. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that help must be given 
to the arable farmer if he is to carry on, and it is also equally 
apparent that if this help is not forthcoming a system 
of “ranch” farming on grass land will soon predominate, 
under which system four-fifths of the agricultural labourers 
in the country would be thrown among the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

In addition, owing to the consequential neglect of fences, 
ditches, draining, &c., that would arise, the long-suffering 
landlord would be further hard hit. 

Whence, then, is this help to come? Two policies are 
being advocated at the present time, viz., (1) Direct subsidies 
or bonus, and (2) Protection at the port. The former, similar 
to those imposed by the Corn Production Acts, are at their 
best an expedient, and appear to be regarded as impossible, 
chiefly on account of the fact that it is on the taxpayer that 
the burden will fall. With regard to the latter, the will of the 
nation, as Mr. Bonar Law ‘has admitted, is against 
it, and no Government could carry a bill of this description 
and remain in power unless it had the people behind it. 

What is the solution that will be an effective and lasting 
one? Surely it lies in the hands of the farmers themselves. 
In the National Farmers’ Union they have a splendid organi- 
zation with branches all over the country, a body that is 
capable of rendering the greatest possible service to agricul- 
ture and the country generally. In the past, however, the 
Union has relied too much upon political help; meetings 
have been held all over the country, from which resolutions 


and demands have been sent to the headquarters of the 
Union and to the respective Parliamentary representatives ; 
deputations have attended Members of Parliament locally, 
and lately a deputation was received by the Prime Minister ; 
in fact, the whole process of political agitation, aided by the 
Press, has been gone through. If the energies employed in 
this political activity were deflected, increased, and concen- 
trated on economic organization alone, then the problem has 
been solved. The result of thorough economic organization 
or co-operation among farmers, apart from any political help, 
may be seen in Denmark, where highly efficient and sound 
organization in the preparation for market and the sale of 
produce has built up a prosperous agricultural population. 
Yours, &c., 
C. W. Barnarp. 

Clifton, Rugby. 

[It is interesting to compare with Mr. Barnard’s figures 
the official calculations of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, which puts the average losses of the 
American farmers during the past year at 12 cents per bushel. 
This is equivalent, at the present rate of exchange, to about 
4s. 3d. a quarter, as against the 6s. 3d. which Mr. Barnard 
estimates that the British farmer is losing. This confirms 
the view that the troubles of the British farmer are mainly 
due to an abnormal depression of the world-price of cereals, 
a recovery in which, despite the immediately unfavourable 
outlook, is inevitable before very long.—Ep., Tue NaTIon 
AND Tue ATHENEUM. | 


WOMEN WORKERS IN THE CLERICAL 
SECRETARIAL PROFESSION. 

Sin,—My attention has been drawn to Mrs. Malone’s 
letter on “ Rota Committees and Women Workers”’ in your 
issue of September 22nd, written in reply to the article in 
Tue Nation anD Toe ATHEN&ZUM of September 15th entitled 
“Women Workers and the Trade Depression.” 

The present position of women in industry must be a 
matter of concern to all those who have any knowledge of the 
grim struggle for existence with which a large proportion 
of women are faced. It is not my purpose now to touch on 
many of the questions relating te women’s employment 
raised both in the letter and article referred to, but I should 
be glad of the opportunity of briefly replying to certain 
statements contained in Mrs. Malone’s letter, 

_ In speaking of the clerical workers, Mrs. Malone points 
out that many describing themselves as clerks have only the 
most elementary knowledge of this work, and suggests that 
even if these workers had the aptitude or desire to qualify 
themselves as shorthand-typists “they would only have to 
range themselves in fierce competition for the few jobs 
available in this already terribly overcrowded industry.” 
The position of the clerical worker to-day is truly a pathetic 
one, and there appears to be but small prospect of any 
lasting improvement as regards remunerative employment 
for these workers ; but the statement regarding shorthand- 
typists is, I venture to think, likely to give an erroneous 
impression of the true state of affairs to those who are not 
intimately acquainted with this special branch of women’s 
work. 

This department of the secretarial profession is indeed 
overcrowded by the UNTRAINED, UNEDUCATED, and INEFFI- 
CIENT, many workers anxious to register themselves as short- 
hand-typists being so only in name; and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that entrance into this profession can 
only lead, at the best, to blind-alley occupation, unless the 
respective workers have the necessary qualifications to 
enable them to efficiently execute the work that is required 
of them. A thorough technical training, in addition to an 
adequate education, is essential; it cannot be picked up at 
odd moments, as so many applicants seeking for work appear 
to think is the case; a systemized training is necessary for 
this as for any other profession or trade. The erroneous 
and prevalent idea with regard to this matter is largely 
responsible for the flooding of the market by the totally 
unsuitable, and it is these who tend to lower both the status 
and rate of pay of the educated and trained worker. 

There appears, however, to be a growing demand in the 
business and commercial world for the efficient shorthand- 
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typist, who is increasingly displacing the purely clerical 
worker, and I see no reason to dissuade or discourage 
the suitable applicant from qualifying to enter this pro- 
fession. 

As secretary of a registry in the City dealing with 
workers in the clerical and secretarial profession, my work 
brings me in contact with both employer and employee, 
enabling me to view this question from a practical standpoint, 
and giving me the opportunity of judging of the supply and 
demand in this department of women’s work.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Susy, 
Registry Secretary. 


HOW DO WE PAY AMERICA ? 


Sir,—I do not know if I am stupider than other 
people, but I cannot make out how we are paying our debt 
to America. Clearly not in gold, nor in foreign securities, 
because we have not got them. Not in exports, because the 
Americans will not take them. No doubt we abstain from 
buying American goods, but is that the whole story? I wish 
you would enlighten me, and not mind telling me the most 
elementary details: ¢.g., is the payment made by a cheque 
or Government bonds, or what?—Yours, &c., 

AGRESTIS. 


[Some gold has been shipped to meet the debt payments. 
For the rest, we understand the technical surface facts to 
be as follows: the British Government purchase dollars 
steadily over the exchanges (at the rate of about half a 
million dollars per working day), and the proceeds are 
employed by their agents in New York to purchase Liberty 
Loan, which is tendered to the U.S. Government as the 
debt obligations fall due. The effect of this is, of course, 
to make the exchange lower than it otherwise would be; 
and this in turn has innumerable consequences, which repre- 
sent the real payment of the debt, and the relative impor- 
tance of which it is impossible to determine. Our guess is 
that the main effect up to the present has been that British 
investors have not bought back the American securities, 
which were sold during the war, to the extent to which they 
would otherwise have done. If this is so, we have paid so 
far, as a people, mainly by diminishing our annual foreign 
investments.—Ep., Tue Nation anp Tue ATHENZUM. | 


“THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.” 


Sin,—I should like to supplement Mr. Leonard Woolf's 
interesting page on “The First Person Singular” in your 
last issue, more especially in connection with his mention of 
Pepys. He seems hardly to give sufficient recognition to the 
fact that the obtrusion of the ego is inherent in diary 
writing ; indeed, it is part of its charm. Egotism is by no 
means necessarily the mainspring of a diary ; but self is the 
starting-point in every daily entry, whether written for 
eventual publication or not. Pepys described with meticu- 
lous accuracy all he did, said, and thought, and that is why 
his diary is not only a far more valuable human document, 
but more readable and entertaining as a book, than the 
diaries of those who confine themselves to objective observa- 
tion. Kven in these latter, it is when the ego obtrudes, as 
it must sooner or later with every diarist, that the interest 
quickens. Diary writing, therefore, must be set apart as a 
form of writing in which the first person singular not only 
may, but must and ought to occur frequently. I think I may 
claim to have read more diaries than any of my contem- 
poraries, and I know of only one instance in which a diarist 
has partially avoided the first person singular by going 
through the earlier portions of his autobiographical notes 
and journal and substituting “he” for “I” and “his” for 
“my.” This was Anthony Wood, the Oxford antiquary, 
whose diary is a detailed chronicle of events in seventeenth- 
century Oxford rather than a private diary. He certainly did 
not improve his record by doing this. But in any case he 
was compiling memoranda for others to read, and therefore, 
as a diary, his production is not typical. Admiral Sir George 
Rooke used the third person in his official daily account of 


his naval exploits in 1700. But apart from these two, I have 
come across no others who have spoilt their diaries by sup- 
pressing the ego.—Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR PoNSsONBY. 
Shulbrede Priory, Haslemere. 
November 5th, 1923. 


Sin,—Mr. Leonard Woolf’s defence of egotistical 
reviewers, in THe Nation anp Tue ATHENEUM for 
November 3rd, is subtle and ingenious, but not, to me, con- 
vincing. If your brilliant young men will publish their 
diaries or write whimsical essays, I, for one, shall not com- 
plain if they obtrude their egos therein. But most of us 
read reviews in order to learn something about the contents 
of the books reviewed, and we have a legitimate grievance if 
the reviewers’ idiosyncrasies obscure our view. 

It is true that there is no great difference between the 
statements “I think Mr. Smith’s latest novel is a master- 
piece” and “Mr. Smith’s latest novel is a masterpiece,” if 
either statement stands alone. There is a tendency, however, 
for the former to be put forward as an authoritative opinion 
without corroborative evidence from the book itself or any 
reference to a standard of values. This is what we resent. 

A reviewer’s relationship to his ego may, in fact, be 
perfectly harmonious, but if he allows it to get between us 
and the book he is supposed to be reviewing some of us will 
be irritated—yYours, &c., 

A, READER. 





POETRY 


TRANSLATIONS; FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 


By R. A. FURNESS. 
AGATHIAS. 


‘““Wuy do you sigh?’’ ‘I love.’’ ‘‘ Who may it be? ”’ 
‘‘A maid.’’ ‘‘ And fair?’’ ‘‘ Fair, so she seems to me.’’ 
‘“‘ Where did you notice her?’’ ‘‘ Where I was dining, 
I saw her on the common mat reclining.”’ 

‘“ You’re hopeful of success? ’’ ‘‘ Why yes, my friend: 
But secret love, not open, I intend.” 

‘* You rather shrink from wedlock? ’’ ‘‘ She is poor 
In worldly goods; I made that out for sure.’’ 

‘* Made out! You love not, liar! In what fashion 
Can accurate computing go with passion? ”’ 


(Palatine Anthology, V. 267.) 


ASCLEPIADES. 


O Papuan! when with that beguiling maid 
Hermione I played, 

The Sower-embroidered girdle that she wore 
Some golden letters bore. 

‘* Love me,”’ the writing round the girdle ran, 

** And grieve not if I take another man.”’ 


(Palatine Anthology, V. 158.) 


‘ANONYMOUS. 


I xreep your golden kiss like honey from the cell, 
Or like a mellow apple’s fragrant smell ; 

Keep it within closed lips, and if a friend comes near 
To greet me, turn away and do not hear. 


(Greek Anthology, New Appendix, 
III. 171—Didot.) 


PYTHEAS. 


Tuis stone denotes the spot where lies 
Pytheas, worthy man and wise. 

He owned innumerable lots 

Of gold, silver, and copper pots, 
Having indeed collected more 

Than anybody did before. 


(Greek Anthology, New Appendix, 
II. 156—Didot.) 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE LOST FLUTE. 


Tuanks to Mr. Arthur Waley and other translators, 
China is gradually surrendering to us the treasures of 
its poetry. We live ourselves in a silver, or electro- 
plate, age so far as literature is concerned, and at such 
times translators always ransack out-of-the-way 
corners of the world and the past for something to take 
the place of the still-born native or contemporary 
masterpieces. If these adventurers fish up something 
strange or something great, there will be, for a short 
time, a violent fashion in Russians, Scandinavians, or 
Negroes. It looks as if the new fashion is to be Chinese 
poetry. It is only a few weeks ago that there was 
reviewed in these columns ‘‘ The Works of Li Po,’’ 
translated into English verse by Shigeyoshi Obata, and 
now two more translations are published, one by 
Mr. Arthur Waley, ‘‘ The Temple, and other Poems ’”’ 
(Allen & Unwin, 6s.), and the other ‘‘ The Lost Flute, 
and other Chinese Lyrics,’’ by Gertrude Laughlin 
Joerissen (Fisher Unwin, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Waley’s book 
is, as was to be expected, the work of a scholar. It 
contains an extremely interesting introduction dealing 
with the history of the /u, the early Chinese poetic form, 
and a short but valuable appendix on the forms of 
Chinese poetry. ‘‘ The Lost Flute ’’ makes no claim to 
scholarship: it is, indeed, not even directly derived from 
the Chinese, but is a translation of a French transla- 
tion, Franz Toussaint’s “La Flite de Jade: Poésies 


Chinoises.’’ 
* * * 


However fashionable Chinese poetry and the /u 
and Yang Hsiung and Li Po may become, very, very few 
of us will ever get to the point of reading them in the 
original. One has, therefore, to judge these translations 
on their merits, not as translations from a foreign 
language, but as original poetry. They come superbly 
out of the test. Mr. Waley and his fellow-adventurers 
have not fished up for us false pearls or spurious 
treasure. There is no reason why this should surprise 
anyone. Little more than a century ago the Emperor 
of China informed the King of England that Chinese 
civilization required nothing that ‘‘ the outside 
barbarians ’’ of Europe could offer. The statement 
was by no means ridiculous, for the Emperor, Chien 
Lung, was a far more civilized and cultivated gentle- 
man than the old German barbarian, George III., King 
of England, whom he was addressing. In Europe, 
civilization has always been short-lived and sporadic, at 
best a thin veneer of varnish upon a substance of the 
grossest and most savage barbarism. It is only senti- 
mentality and ignorance of history which allow people 
to imagine that George III., Mr. Bottomley, the 
Kaiser, General Ludendorff, Admiral Horthy, and 
M. Poincaré are not true to type of the good European. 
They are; while Shakespeare and Goethe and Moliére 
are merely sports—and even in their case you do not 
need to scratch them very deeply to find the native 
barbarism beneath the varnish. 

* * * 

CHINESE civilization is older, deeper, more stable, 
and—dare one say it?’—more civilized. It is not 
surprising that a people who have developed and so 
tenaciously maintained a civilization with great 
intellectual and esthetic traditions, should also have 


produced great poetry. Reading the translations of 
Mr. Waley and then Miss Joerissen, one is, however, 
amazed not only at the quality of achievement of these 
poets, but at their range. Most of the poems in 
Mr. Waley’s book belong to the first four centuries a.D. ; 
the other collection draws chiefly from the great poets 
of the Tang period and the eighth century. The differ- 
ence between the two periods is strongly marked. The 
earlier poems have a curious solidity; they are severe, 
‘* classical,’’ intellectual. One of the finest, if not the 
finest, is ‘‘ The Bones of Chuang Tzu ”’ by Chang Heng 
(a.pD. 78-139). It tells of a man driving along a road :— 
‘** Suddenly I looked, and by the roadside 

I saw a man’s bones lying in the squelchy earth, 

Black rime frost over him; and I in sorrow spoke 

And asked him saying, ‘ Dead man, how was it? 

Fled you with your friend from famine and for the last 

grains 

Gambled and lost? Was this earth your tomb, 

Or did floods carry you from afar? Were you mighty, 

were you wise, 

Were you foolish and poor? A warrior, or a girl?’ ”’ 
The dead man answers the traveller, telling him that he 
was a philosopher who, in the end, for all his magic, was 
brought ‘‘ to the Black Hill of Death.’’ The traveller 
asks the dead man whether he shall plead for him with 
the Gods and get him restored to life. The dead man 
refuses in a magnificent and melancholy speech 
beginning :— 

‘“*O Friend, how strange and unacceptable your words! 


In death I rest and am at peace; in life, I toiled and 
strove... .”’ 


And the poem ends thus:— 
‘“‘ The voice stopped, there was silence. 
A ghostly light 
Faded and expired. 
I gazed upon the dead, stared in sorrow and compassion. 
Then I called upon my servant that was with me 
To tie his silken scarf about those bones 
And wrap them in a cloak of sombre dust ; 
While I, as offering to the soul of this dead man, 
Poured my hot tears upon tle margin of the road.” 
” * * 

“* Tue Bones of Chuang Tzu ’’ is unmistakably great 
poetry, and so is ‘‘ Poverty,’’ by Yang Hsiung, and one 
or two other poems in this volume. When one passes 
to the lyrics translated by Miss Joerissen, one has 
entered a different atmosphere. The great poets here, 
Li Po, Tu Fu, and Po Chu-i, live in a world which has 
grown older, less austere, and more sophisticated. Yet 
they still write great poetry of extraordinary charm and 
beauty. Their highest art consists in their power of 
catching some mood or a scene, and in a few words, with 
a few delicate touches, transferring it to paper. I can 
quote only one example :— 

“In the spring, the foliage of the lan tree sweeps 
down like long strands of hair. Im summer, the moon 
shimmers more softly in the sky. In autumn, the flowers 
of the cinnamon tree are white. In winter, we recite 
poetry round the lamp. 

_ “I am very satisfied to be alive. Sometimes, look- 

ing at a stone or listening to the wind contents me. 

“T am not in love—at the moment. A flower is no 
longer full of perfume because a pretty woman has 
plucked it.’ 

The flute which made that kind of music, if we 
Europeans ever possessed it, has been lost, and unfor- 
tunately the modern poems included in Miss Joerissen’s 
volume seem to show that it has been lost even in China. 


Leonarp Wootr. 
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_ REVIEWS 





A VERY ENGLISH CRITIC. 


The Continuity of Letters. By JOHN BAILEY. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Does it seem a disparagement of a literary critic to call him 
very English? We are wont to take a modest and perhaps 
in some ways a too modest view of English criticism; we 
accept it as a matter of course that criticism is more search- 
ing and more instructed elsewhere—for instance, in France ; 
and it is true that we can offer small rivalry to the company 
of fine French critics of the last generation. But perhaps 
there is more to say for us than is commonly said, and we 
might claim that an English critic, compared with some, 
has a better knowledge of other literatures besides his own— 
in particular, of the ancient classics—and also that his 
manner of approaching these questions is original and 
characteristic, not a mere poor copy of the manner of another 
race. This method, these qualifications of our own are well 
and clearly marked in the case of Mr. Bailey; he has the 
scholarship and the breadth of culture that remind a critic 
of the continuity of letters in all ages; and if the defect of 
the English method is obvious in his book, its virtue is there 
at its best. 

As for the defect, it is easily described; it is a very 
familiar one; it stares at us daily from this or that literary 
review. The grand difficulty of the English reviewer, it 
would seem, is to accept a book as a book; his inveterate 
choice is to take it as a piece of life. A book is placed before 
him, an object, a thing fashioned by the hand of a man; but 
as soon as he begins to talk of it a change comes over the 
book—it grows impalpable, it melts into the stuff from which 
it was taken, it returns to life; and then the critic hegins to 
criticize, often very acutely, only it is not of the book that he 
is speaking. Of course, a good artist like Mr. Bailey does 
not discard the book after the manner of the simpler kind 
of reviewer—who is off in a moment, rebuking Edwin for his 
roughness, commending Angelina for her charm; but even 
Mr. Bailey will write a long and interesting essay on the 
histories of Shakespeare or the novels of Thackeray, and 
will find so much to say about the people in these books that 
the books themselves will be very nearly crowded out. 
“ Vanity Fair,’’ for example—it is a book in which Thackeray 
tried to do something with, make something of, certain 
material he found in life. What was it that he tried to 
do? How far did he succeed? But before we can put the 
questions Mr. Bailey is talking keenly and delightfully 
about Becky Sharp, debating whether Thackeray really did 
her justice, whether he might not have taken larger views of 
life than he did; and as for “ Vanity Fair,” “we don’t,” the 
critic mentions in passing, “think of the story as a whole.” 
So much for the book! It might seem that to think of the 
story as a whole was exactly the critic’s business ; but that 
is not the English way. 

Such is the defect; and the virtues are those of fine 
scholarship and wide reading in many languages; and not 
only these, but a sane and wise and light-handed touch upon 
the material out of which a book is made—upon life. Mr. 
Bailey is an admirable talker on subjects that range from 
Pindar to Wordsworth, from Prometheus to Don Quixote; 
and he is in his best vein, perhaps, when he discourses upon 
poetry at large, upon the “grand style,” or upon the “ com- 
monplaces ” (in the noblest sense) of the greatest poets. This, 
we may say in listening to him, is culture really fine and 
true—culture of a kind that restores a depreciated word to 
its proper meaning. It is the fruit of a mind through which 
the best that has been thought and said, in many times and 
tongues, has passed as naturally as sunlight and air. The 
closest affinities of this mind would seem to be with the 
lyrical moments in poetry and the reflective, with Shelley and 
Wordsworth ; on both of these he has some notable pages. 
But his ear for the poetic voice in all its tones is acutely 
sensitive, and he responds with the word we need, the word 
we recognize for its perfect justice, whether it is of Shake- 
speare on England, of Meredith on Napoleon, or of Mr. 
Bridges on Prometheus. There is another defect in our 


criticism to-day, a more fatal than that already noted; it 
is that we seem, on the whole, to be so much more familiar 
with the small poets than with the great. There is none of 
this in Mr. Bailey ; he has not neglected the small, but it is 
with the great that he has lived. 

Percy Lussock. 


BIOLOGY AND RELIGION, 


Essays of a Biologist. By JuLiAN Huxury, (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


In the time of Mr. Huxley’s grandfather, biology was a new 
enemy to religion; now they are allies. Each new science 
has at first been hostile to religion. In the Renaissance, 
textual criticism was so damaging to ecclesiastical authority 
as to be incompatible with orthodoxy. Physics was anti- 
religious in the time of Galileo, and a prop of piety in the 
time of Newton. Geology was subversive in Lyell, but was 
soon made to fit in. Even anthropology is becoming respect- 
able, since divines have found in cannibalism adumbrations of 
modern ecclesiasticism. The method of adaptation is always 
the same. Outposts of orthodoxy are surrendered—the 
donation of Constantine, the date 4004, and so on—a senti- 
mental twist is given to scientific results, it is shown (what 
is usually true) that these results do not disprove the essen- 
tials of religion, and it is skilfully hinted that they prove 
them. 

Mr. Huxley has much that is interesting to say about 
biology ; so long as he writes on his own subject, he relates 
facts that it is a pleasure to know. His accounts of the 
courtships of birds, from personal observation, are delightful. 
On sex biology, also, he mentions many interesting facts, 
though most of them will be already known to well-informed 
general readers. But it is evident that his object in writing 
the book is to find as much support as he can for what may be 
called, broadly, a religious point of view, and in this his 
arguments seem somewhat inadequate. For instance, his 
first essay, “Progress, Biological and Other,” is concerned 
to suggest that there is some essential tendency to progress 
in the world. The argument is that, as we travel down 
geological time, the animals that appear become gradually 
more similar to Man. Passing by the retort of Swift and 
Mark Twain, a more damaging retort is derived from 
astronomy. Astronomy makes it exceedingly probable that 
stars have a definite life, beginning as diffuse nebule and 
ending either by explosion or as hard bodies with very little 
heat. Life on the earth is an episode in the history of the 
sun, possible only during a certain part of the process of 
cooling. All that Mr. Huxley has to say on this point is 
that it will be a long time before life on the earth becomes 
impossible. But religion, when once it ceases to be tribal, 
must be cosmic. Suppose the universe improved and 
deteriorated in alternate periods of five minutes, without any 
change on the average. Surely a person who argued during 
the five minutes’ improvement that progress was so vital a 
feature of the world as to be a suitable basis for our outlook 
on life, would be considered short-sighted. From a philoso- 
phic point of view, there is no essential difference between 
five minutes and five billion years. The difference is only 
practical: the world will last our time. But “aprés moi le 
déluge” is not usually considered a deeply religious frame 
of mind. 

There are essays on religion and on God which pursue 
a process common in liberal theology. These words are 
instinct with emotion, but have also had hitherto a certain 
cognitive significance. In order to preserve the emotion, the 
cognitive significance is changed; the emotional force of 
the mere word is so great that the old emotions can be 
attached to the new objects with a certain amount of success. 
If you were leading a thirsty caravan in the desert, and the 
usual wells had dried up, you might announce to the 
travellers that henceforth, when you used the word “ water,” 
you would mean sand. If, a little later, you ran ahead 
excitedly and shouted “ Water! water!” they would rush 
after you, expecting to find a drink. This is the method of 
the liberal theologians. 

Mr. Huxley (p. 265) defines God as “ the universe, not as 
such, but so far as grasped as a whole by a mind, embodied 
in an idea, and in consequence capable of influencing that 
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mind, and through it the whole course of events.” That is 
to say, God is a man’s idea of the universe. There are, 
therefore, as many Gods as there are men who think about 
the universe; each God consists of notions in the main 
childishly absurd ; and each God’s power is limited to the 
earth’s surface, and so much above and below as can be 
reached by aeroplane and mine. Does this satisfy religious 
aspirations? But, of course, Mr. Huxley does not develop 
the consequences of his definition. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


CRABBED YOUTH AND AGE. 


The Life and Times of John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale 
(1616-1682). By W. C. Mackenzie. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


Tus is an unusually good book, well, even brilliantly, 
written, full of epigram, and abounding in the surly 
humour of the Scotch. Also it contains, for the ordinary 
Englishman at any rate, much little-known history. For 
the history of Scotland is scarcely read in England. It is not 
a very pleasant story and the English can hardly be blamed 
for neglecting it. Other people’s religion is always a painful 
topic. 

For the majority of readers, the character of the 
“wicked”? Lord Lauderdale, as he was melodramatically 
nicknamed by the nineteenth century, which at least knew 
the difference between right and wrong, will be as interesting 
as the scenes among which he lived, while the student of one 
will inevitably become the student of the other. History and 
family records furnish many consoling examples of lively 
young sparks who end their days in the odour of sanctity. 
The pious youth who atones for past virtue by senile 
depravity is a rarer and more shocking spectacle. But such 
persons are not unknown, and of all of them the wicked Lord 
Lauderdale should be the patron devil. 


John Maitland, the descendant of the Maitlands of 


Lethington, was early marked out for virtuous eminence. 
A respectable Presbyterian of great natural ability, deep 
learning, and noble birth, he attained years of discretion 
during the Golden Age of Presbyterianism. In the earlier 
phases of the Puritan Revolution, he was sent to England 
by the Kirk to represent Scotland in all negotiations con- 
nected with the launching of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. Not a breath of scandal was ever attached to 
his public or private life, and he rapidly became persona 
gratissima with all those who wished to force Presbyterian- 
ism on England. A more estimable figure it would be difficult 
to conceive. It is to be feared that the gods had not 
endowed Maitland with a body as beautiful as his soul. 
We may assume that even in youth “ his hair was red, hanging 
oddly about him; his tongue was too big for his mouth, 
which made him bedew all that he talked to; his whole 
manner was boisterous and unfit for a court.’”’ But we must 
bear in mind that the portrait-painter is Gilbert Burnet, 
who had no reason to love Maitland. There was a lady in 
the case. However, the Presbyterians look—and rightly— 
rather to the inward than the outward man. 

If only they had been able to keep their hold on Eng- 
land, posterity might have been spared the painful vision 
of Lauderdale’s maturity. But the star of the Kirk was to 
wane ; England was to find her true nature in Independence, 
and Scotland, despairing of Oliver, looked for succour 
across the water to the young Charles. Maitland was once 
more Commissioner, this time to visit Holland and question 
the exiled monarch about his views on the Solemn League 
and Covenant. Alas for the virtue of the Maitlands! The 
scales fell from the Commissioner’s eyes. He had scorned 
delights and lived laborious days wrangling with the Kirk, 
when he might have been revelling in the heyday of his 
blood. He returned to Scotland a cheerfuller and a wiser 
man. 

In this strange interview Charles and Maitland had 
looked into each other’s eyes and sealed a compact to which 
both were to stick. When Charlie came into his own again, 
Maitland, who was to become in time Duke of Lauderdale, 
was installed as Commissioner, in fact as uncrowned King 
of Scotland. The next twenty years were to be passed perse- 
cuting the Covenanters, whose darling he had been in early 


youth. He had twinges of conscience in the first days of the 
Restoration, and tried still to do his best for the Presby- 
terians, whom Charles also had no particular desire to mal- 
treat. But, unfortunately, Charles thought he “knew 
Scotland pritty well,” and the proper way to treat the 
Scotch—“ a few years of resolute government.” In any case, 
the tide was running against the Kirk, though it was hardly 
necessary for Maitland to make himself the organ of the 
reaction. On the other hand, it was too much to expect of 
him to throw over pleasures that had come almost too late, 
to abandon the voluptuous delights of Whitehall and the 
charms of amusing society. Also, he really loved Charles, 
who had ripped off the inhibitions of his youth. 

Then, too, there was a lady to be considered, his second 
and so different wife, the beautiful, ambitious, avaricious, 
mathematical, political Countess of Dysart, who had, it was 
whispered, in earlier days tempted, and not vainly, the 
chastity of Cromwell. There was almost a monotony about 
her exploits. Even if Maitland had ever dreamed of aban- 
doning the waterfowl of St. James’s, the second Duchess 
of Lauderdale would have immediately prevented it. So 
Maitland continued his downward career: from indifference 
to his old religion to out-and-out cruelfy ; from there to the 
Cabal; from the Cabal to the overthrow of Constitutional 
Government; and so on to the treasons of Caroline diplo- 
macy. Angrier and angrier grew the storms in Scotland. 
He quarrelled with Burnet quarrelled with Shaftesbury, 
quarrelled with Halifax, became suspect of Popery, and even 
of seeking to quell English liberties with Irish mercenaries. 
Charles stuck to his strange friend as long as possible, till 
eventually they both had to bow to the inevitable, and in 
1680 Lauderdale was forced, not only to beat an ignominious 
retreat, but even to give up a very pretty pension of £4,000 
a year. . 

He lived on another two years, a sad spectacle of 
paralyzed obesity, and died more admired than regretted. It 
may be assumed that many of the crimes of his career should 
be laid on the shoulders of his brilliant, ambitious wife. But 
much is forgiven to those that love much. The same idea is 
expressed less sympathetically by his contemporary, Sir 
John Lauder of Fountainhall :— 

‘‘Though in one sense we may use David’s words of 

Abner that in Lauderdale’s death a prince and a great man 

has fallen in Israel, yet we may apply what is said of the 

same Abner to Lauderdale, that he died like a fool by the 
hand of a woman.” 
Such was contemporary opinion. But posterity has judged 
otherwise. Lauderdale has been held up to particular 
execration because he became progressively less respectable 
with advancing age. 
F. B. 


THE MESSAGE OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Robert Burns: His Life and Genius. By ANDREW DakKERs. 
(Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


WueEN Shelley proclaimed that -poets were the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world, he perhaps meant his state- 
ment to be rather a challenge to the world to acknowledge 
them as such than an observation of actual fact. Mr. Dakers, 
at least, is content to regard it as a challenge. He has no 
doubt about Burns’s legislative influence. Nor is he content 
to limit Burns’s scope to the bounds suggested by Fletcher’s 
aphorism, “ Let me make the songs of a people and you shall 
make its laws.’’ Indeed, he almost neglects the songs of 
Burns as “all very well in their way,” and turns his atten- 
tion to the more weighty didacticism of the epistles. Every- 
where he draws an uncompromising distinction between 
poetry and song, and always implies that the former is 
synonymous with moral teaching. It is the Burns with a 
mission that receives his emphasis. ‘“ He was sent because 
he was needed by the world, to break the idolatry of intellect 
and to reopen the temple of spiritual reality.” It was 
probably the sense of personal grievance at the injustices of 
the social system, over which he had brooded since his 
enlightening visit to Edinburgh, that led him to write “A 
Man’s a Man for a’ That” ; but Mr. Dakers can see in it only 
the first dawning of a great moral truth, which, after a hun- 
dred years’ incubation in the minds of the readers of Burns, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


LTHOUGH they call it the land of the free, it contrives to be very 


expensive. 

Lest one may imagine that Liberty is an illusion, it is established as a 
concrete fact in a Statue. 

Americans love huge banquets. 
during meal times instead of in their bath. 

They adore making speeches. ) 
enjoy platitudes as much as pdté-de-foie-gras. 

The average American has so much to say that he seldom finds time to 


listen. 
WwW 
say it 


English. 


women. 


make-up. 


babies. 


ee 
Plantati 


£9 Qs. 





Prohibition is a farce with tragic interludes. 
like corked petrol. 

If one is not mean one can be merry on sweet champagne at £5 a bottle. 

The surface of the roads is good, when one can see it, but as a rule it 
is covered with Flivvers. 

“Bananas” is always pronounced “ bannannos.” 
however, to purchase a real American dictionary. 


The New York Women are wonderfully pretty. 
about beauty being only skin-deep, because one cannot see their skins for 


The women dress well. 
they have not the faintest idea of style. 
They all look as if turned out of a mould. 

In ~~ sy of the theatres only about one man in every ten wears 
clothes. 
on, less than half. When they wear evening clothes they don’t know 
how to carry them; they are too self-conscious. 
beastly affairs, and their tail-coats little better. 
between £30 and £40. 

All the best dressed men in America get their clothes made in the West 
End of London. In one thing at least England can claim absolute supremacy. 
Bond Street produces the best men’s clothes in the world. -—" 
Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from £16 16s. Riding Breeches 
from £4 143. 6d. Overcoats from &7 7s. 


They have a strange habit of singing 
So do some Englishmen. Both, apparently, 


hy is it that men who have nothing to say insist on taking so long to 
? 
Some of the whisky tastes 


It is impossible, 
They are all printed in 


Socially the millionaire class are wonderfully generous and spend money 
lavishly; but they have yet to learn how to spend leisure. 
In domestic life America is a nation of sentimentalists, governed by 


And it doesn’t matter 
Some Americans are really charming, but many are very crude. Subtlety 
is seldom understood. 
At present America is a fruitful nursery for tens of millions of mental 


The men dress deplorably. With few exceptions 
There is no note of individuality. 


At the Ritz-Carlton, the Platza, the Vanderbilt and the 


Their dinner suits are 
And the joke is a suit costs 


e Suits from 


14. OLD BOND STREET W 


@ U@13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
RSVAL EXCHANCE MANCHESTER 
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A NORFOLK JACKET, a pair 
of old flannel trousers—anything 
and everything is possible if only 
your shoes are right. 


THe Lotus VELDTSCHOEN 
will carry you through rain, through 
thaw, through wet long grass, 
through peat bogs and over the 
stepping stones of running streams, 
and will land you home at the 


Lotus, Ltp.,STarrorpD«& Northampton. wm AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





Boots : — 63/- 
Shoes: 55/- 60/- 


end of the day with dry socks 
and happy feet. Not a freak shoe 
by any means, but, in its varying 
makes and ranges, the correct thing 
among all the company of sun- 
burnt, weather-tanned men. 


Lotus 


VELDTSCHOEN 


ote 
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resulted in the foundation of the Order of Merit. So, in a 
similar manner, “A Poet’s Welcome to his Love-begotten 
Daughter” is responsible for the revision of the bastardy 
laws. As Mr. Dakers puts it: “The oil in the lamp Burns 
lighted was alchemized from his sweat and blood and tears, 
and because he drained these in generous measure that the 
tears of all might be dried, the lamp burns as clearly now as 
it did when it was lighted by the spark of his genius.” 

In the practical politics of his own time, however, Burns 
took little part. He wrote election ballads and sympathized 
with the French Revolution. The latter was the occasion 
of one of his most typically generous and quixotic acts. A 
poor exciseman, supporting a wife and four children on £50 
a year, he bought four carronades from the contraband cargo 
of a captured vessel and sent them to the French Government 
as a token of his respect and admiration. But the Customs 
officials at Dover prevented the fruition of this friendly 
enterprise. ; 

Unfortunately, it is in illuminating accounts like this 
that the present work is lamentably lacking. One could have 
spared many of the extended metaphors that adorn these 
pages in such solemn profusion to learn more of the coquetry 
with Mrs. McLehose, so romantically-carried on under the 
names of Clarinda and Sylvander.~ The tone throughout is 
too general and adoring to retain that nice discrimination 
in the selection of detail and that economy of the purple 
passage which go to the making of good biography and 
criticism. Still, there are strong’grounds for Mr. Dakers’s 
theory of Burns as a teacher./1n one place he calls him a 
rustic Polonius. Now he has truly become a Polonius for all 
the world. “Rhymed pathos” and “rhymed sense,” Car- 
lyle’s estimate of his poetry, have given him a deep and 
ubiquitous popularity. No one can err for lack of hearing 
his message. It is sounded on every hand. Nearly a hundred 
years ago Lockhart apologized for the appearance of his 
biography of Burns, since there were already five other 
competitors in the field. A modern bibliography of the works 
relating to his life and poems is unwieldy and bewildering. 
Nor is his fame restricted to the British Isles. In the 
United States there are more literary and reading clubs 
founded in his name and devoted to the study and enjoyment 
of his work than are dedicated to the memory of any other 
author, not even excluding Shakespeare and Browning. And 
there, too—a rare and almost exceptional distinction for a 
man of letters—a popular brand of cigars has been named 
after him. Even China has taken to his work with enthu- 
siasm, and the translation of his poems is a popular work 
there. The Chinese see in him, Mr. Dakers assures us, a 
new revelation of the light that shone in Lao-Tzu. 


R. K. Woop. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Open All Night. By Pau Moranp. Translated by H. B. V. 
(Chapman & Dodd. 7s. 6d.) 

Advisory Ben. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Young Felix. By Frank SwINNERTON. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


PRoBABLY every novelist shares to some extent that desire 
to see familiar surroundings with a fresh eye which caused 
the authors of “ Lettres Persanes” and “ The Citizen of the 
World ” to adopt a disguise ; but it can seldom be more than 
a subsidiary purpose, attendant on others more important. 
With M. Morand it appears to be a primary object ; and his 
great success is measured by the pleasure with which his 
reader recognizes the scarcely credible grotesqueness of the 
spectacle presented in his pages by material civilization and 
quasi-civilized man. Even when he conveys the reader to the 
Baltic, Pera, and Budapesth, this pleasure with a twist to 
it is not diminished ; for, unfamiliar though they may be, 
these restaurants, streets, shops, and stations would not, 
without this guide, look and sound and smell quite so fan- 
vastic ; the women would not display “lockets which, when 
opened, revealed the donor, a grand duke since hanged, who 
was here preserved in a cold storage of diamonds,’ nor the 
men drink “ with a sound like a bath emptying.” 

The tired and tiresome word “brilliant” is that which 
best describes M. Morand. He is not profound, nor pitiful, 


nor even, except in a very limited way, subtle; but his 
senses (except that of touch, which is comparatively unde- 
veloped) are extraordinarily acute and alert ; his vocabulary, 
metaphors, and similes are odd and varied enough to carry 
the sharp flavour of his sensory impressions with perfect 
ease ; he has a taste for violent effects which never removes 
his tongue from his cheek nor blurs the clear outline of his 
narrative ; he has a sense of humour; and, finally, he has 
wit :— 

“This talk of love gave the coffee back its taste and 
restored the equipoise which procures for us the sympathy 
of tradesmen and the friendship of destiny.” 

The equipoise with which this writer leans over precipices to 
gather his gem-like flowers inevitably reminds one of the self- 
conscious, persevering, slightly ludicrous efforts to do the 
same thing on the part of some of our young poets. The 
only modern English writing which bears comparison with 
this is Miss Romer Wilson’s, in “ Martin Schuler”; but 
here applies the remark with which this review began. 

Because of its diction, “Open All Night” in the original 
is not easy to read ; a debt of gratitude is, therefore, due to 
the English publisher, and still more to the remarkably skil- 
ful and sensitive translator. A careful scrutiny revealed but 
three slips—one (‘‘ the carpet over the door,” p. 144) probably 
a misprint, and two faults of style: on p. 25, a phrase 
entailing the clumsy sequence “ have had having” ; on p. 27, 
“unpretending” for “unpretentious.” The oddly placed 
carpet occurs in what is perhaps the best of the Nights— 
the one describing the six-day-and-night bicycle race; but 
the Turkish Night runs it very close. It is a pity that 
M. Morand let his taste for violence bring three of his six 
young women to what Léa would have called a sticky finish, 
almost under our eyes; a more or less sticky finish was so 
perfectly implied in the temperaments of every one of the 
six; and a neat rounding-off gives a magazine-story smack 
which is out of keeping with M. Morand’s talent as a whole. 

“ Advisory Ben” is a terrifically competent, but never- 
theless attractive, girl who sets up a bureau for solving 
domestic (not matrimonial) difficulties, and about whom two 
elderly bachelors, one of them the narrator, are very senti- 
mental. Her experiences and her clients are amusing, the 
story flows along smoothly, a happy ending is inevitable ; 
Mr. Lucas has the opportunity for displaying some of the 
nicest sort of “ useless information,” such as that “ nightin- 
gales have the enchanting habit of singing in threes, one 
against the other, at the points of a triangle,” as well as for 
one or two painful touches, such as “ Mothers (bless them) 
can be very weak.” It is odd that such a skilful provider of 
what he himself justly calls Entertainments, and one so 
worldly wise, should make his Yvonne talk the broken Eng- 
lish which no Frenchwoman, except a counterfeit one on the 
stage, ever has talked. 

Mr. Swinnerton writes two kinds of books: one, tight, 
thoughtfully constructed, and carefully—not to say 
laboriously—written, showing the influence of Flaubert and 
Stendhal—to this class belong “ Nocturne,” “ September,” 
“ Coquette” (the last being his best work); the other, loose, 
chatty, discursive, showing the influence of Dickens, Gissing, 
Arnold Bennett, and Wells. To this class belongs “ Young 
Felix ” :— 

“Felix was not hard—and yet he was hard. He was 
harder to himself than to anyone else. He had the hard, 
~— perceptiveness of the child. But his judgment was not 

ard, 

In spite, however, of being written like this, and in spite 
of its absolute shapelessness, the book is quite readable up 
to the reappearance of Estelle. After that the reader knows 
too well the course which the marriage will run ; the moment 
Guy is mentioned, the note left by the eloping wife is fore- 
seen. It is too much like a once-hot lunch served up cold 
for the recalcitrant child’s supper. Not that foreknowledge 
of events is necessarily fatal to the enjoyment of a novel ; 
far from it; but there must be some freshness, some crisp- 
ness due to heat of interest in the writer ; there must be some 
measure of the quality which M. Morand possesses in such a 
high degree. Are we to expect “Felix Middle-Aged”’ and 
“Old Felix”? We should prefer another “Nocturne” or 
another “ Coquette.” 
KE. B. ©. Jones, 
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WINTER 


SWITZERLAND 


SPORTS. 





RAILWAYS, CARLTON 


Hotel charges very moderate. 


Intending visitors to Switzerland for the Winter Sports 
can obtain all information from the SWISS FEDERAL 
HOUSE, 
STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


No passport visas required by British tourists. 


Ilb, REGENT 


Exchange above normal. 











Illustrated Booklets, Map, Hotel Guide, Fare Lists, and Time Tables supplied free on application. 























WINTER SPORTS 


In order to secure best rooms, 
early booking is essential. 


Choice of 40 Hotels to suit all tastes and all purses 


AT 
ADELBODEN ENGELBERG MURREN 
ANDERMATT FONT ROMEU PONTRESINA 
CAUX GRINDELWALD ST. CERGUE 
CELERINA GSTAAD ST. MORITZ 
CHAMONIX KLOSTERS SAMADEN 
CHATBAU D’OEX LENK SUPERBAGNERES 
DAVOS MEGEVE VILLARS 
DIABLERETS WENGEN 


All famous for every description of Winter Sport 


REDUCED RATES 
RETURN TRAVEL TICKET by short-sea route 


from London with 
7 DAYS’ HOTEL from - + . 
a. ws - ° - . 


£9 0 0 
£12 0 0 


Handsomely Illustrated Booklet 
post free upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES | 
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RIVIERA TOURS ESCORTED. 


17 Days Tour BORDIGHERA po ie ee £13 13s. 
24 Days Tour NICE es ae .. £18 7s. 6d. 
31 Days Tour OSPEDALETTI £18 18s. 


St. Raphael, Monte Carlo, Mentone & ‘Lig surian Riviera. 


SICILY, ITALY eames 
30 Days ESCORTED SICILIAN TOUR 


13 Days Tour GENOA—ROME ie ee a“ rr 15s. 

16 Days ROUND ITALY TOUR “- oo eee £23 15s. 
WINTER SPORTS. 

14 Days ADELBODEN, including Travel .. £12 10s. 6d. 

14 Days GRINDELWALD, Hotel Alpenruhe .. £14 5s. 6d. 

14 Days ENGELBERG, Hotel Titlis .- oo «© 16 108. 

14 Days BEATENBERG, Regina Palace... .. 12 16s. 6d. 


Escorted Through Spain. 
19 Days MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA, ec. ... £63. 
PARIS, ESCORTED, FRIDAYS. 
One Week, with Motor Tours to Pa see and Round Paris, 
£7 17s. 6d. Daily Departures. 
Write for Illustrated Programmes, Post Free. 
74, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
*Phone: Langham 1746. 





























ADEL BODEN LESRASSES 
WENGEN ZUOZ 


RESERVATIONS AT THE BEST 
HOTELS AND TRAVELLING 
ACCOMMODATION SECURED. 
APPLY FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


BURROW’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


(Ed. J, Burrow, F.R.G.S,, Director), 
93, KINGSWAY, W.C. 175, PICCADILLY, W. 


“. Special terms for parties and families, 
*Phone Regent 419. 
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THE PERFECT COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Prince de Ligne: a Gay Marshal of the Old Régime 

By O. P. GILBERT. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE is a school of younger thought not averse from hailing 
eighteenth-century rococo as the prime and pinnacle of 
architecture. They would find in the civilization of that 
century the summit of man’s urbanity, and all time since to 
be a relapse towards the anonymous morass of our begin- 
nings. It is certain that the picture of contemporary Europe 
confirms this polite pessimism. Under the guise of republics, 
they would maintain, a number of national consciousnesses 
half-hatched and safely addled centuries ago have been regal- 
vanized into a spurious vitality. The day-to-day disintegration 
of the Empire of Germany into a primal tribalism does but 
helpfully corroborate their philosophy. And to such as these 
Monsieur O. P. Gilbert might especially dedicate his account 
of the Prince de Ligne, soldier and author, courtier and 
lover, than whom the eighteenth century produced no more 
typical personality, and no more complete cosmopolitan. 

In the failure of Socialism to avert, quell, or profit from 
the greatest war in history, these thinkers would be confirmed 
in their belief that a cosmopolitanism of Labour is an 
academic fiction. The true and only possible cosmopolitan- 
ism is the marriage of those true minds who constitute polite 
society. It is they only, our Princes de Ligne, who have the 
means or the culture to float as gracefully in the company of 
the great Empress Catherine down the illuminated Dnieper, 
as to extend artificial forests and lakes across the illimitable 
acres of their Belgian heritage. Who else could spend three 
years of his life in a carriage, making epical trans-continental 
journeys? Or waste 500,000 florins upon the amiable dissi- 
pation of his campaigns? There was an occasion upon which 
the gallant Prince felt himself enamoured of the Princesse 
de Bouillon. He determined to give an entertainment in 
the lady’s honour, and before the preparations had been con- 


cluded he discovered he did not love her—he merely - 


“desired” her, as he gracefully phrases it. His discovery 
did not prevent him from entertaining a vast concourse of 
people whose flaring boats flamed along the canal between 
Brussels and Antwerp, and converted night into a more 
brilliant day. Who else, if he added authorship to his other 
dazzling accomplishments, could finance a vast series of 
writings upon matters literary, military, sentimental, bio- 
graphical, scientifical, or any department of knowledge a 
swift and comprehensive intellect may apprehend in a 
crowded course of seventy-nine years? The Prince de Ligne, 
I repeat, is your only true cosmopolitan. 

The gallant gentleman was the descendant of a princely 
family of Hainault and was born at Brussels in 1735. But 
in Paris there was no more adept Parisian, and in the retinue 
of the Emperor there was no Viennese who had so readily 
at his finger-tips the distinctive Austrian suavity. When 
he accompanied Catherine, prankt more magnificently than 
Cleopatra upon her barge, he assumed at will the dumb 
ferocity of any Tartar chief. There can have been no more 
gorgeous folly in the history of royal pageantry. Lest the 
Empress should imagine that certain portions of her empiry 
were but howling desert, men, women, and children were 
driven in herds to line her progress out of their remote 
villages, and most died, going or returning. “ A reproduc- 
tion of Vesuvius,’ writes the Prince, “during the whole 
night we were anchored there, gilded and set aflame the 
whole country. I fear I am becoming lyrical.” But that is 
the last gaucherie this pattern of the eighteenth-century 
virtues must permit himself. 

We are grateful to M. Gilbert for his account of this 
fascinating gentleman, much of which is rendered in the 
Prince’s own words, and the rest of it with a lively and 
scholarly cynicism which would have given the Prince himself 
considerable pleasure. De Ligne’s reputation is a pyramid 
based on the thirty-four rarely read volumes of ‘‘ Mélanges,” 
published by himself in Vienna at the end of his career. 
Mme. de Staél published a selection in 1809, but at the peak 
of his pyramid glitters the single epigram ky which he is 
usually remembered—his reply to the revolutionaries in 
1789, who had asked him to take the leadership of the revo- 
lution in Belgium: “TI never,” replied the Prince suavely, 
“rebel in winter.” 

The volume is memorable for its portraits of distin- 
guished people; less the Kings and Emperors, perhaps 


(because even de Ligne’s vision was a little dazzled by them), 
than the great generals and literary figures of his century. 
Voltaire and de Lacy are vividly enough presented, but so 
quick and incisive a portrait of Casanova exists nowhere 
else in literature. Mr. Joseph McCabe has translated the 
volume creditably, but we should have been grateful if he 
had included, at least in a footnote, the original French of 
the verses quoted incidentally in his text, all of which are 
presented innocuous as any lamb. 
Louis GOLDING. 


THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE. 


Primitive Mentality. By L. Livy-Brunu. Translated by 
LiniAN A. CLARE. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 


The Caveman Within Us. By W. T. Fietpinc. (Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


For sociological purposes modern ethnology tends more and 
more to lay stress on the diversity of human culture. Sweep- 
ing generalities about the development of institutions are out 
of fashion. In their place are offered intensive studies of 
particular culture-complexes (as the accepted phrase goes), 
which, acting as so many centres of diffusion, radiate out- 
wards until they clash, thereupon generating new complexes 
by a sort of cross-fertilization. But it is well to remember 
that the subject has likewise a psychological side, and that 
from this point of view, unity rather than diversity may 
have to be emphasized. After all, it cannot be without deep 
significance that from China to Peru very similar notions 
should prevail about spirits, the next world, witchcraft, 
possession, omens, ordeals, the sacredness of kings, the 
uncanniness of women, and so forth and so on. Were 
it possible to prove that a given notion originated at such 
and such a cultural centre, even so the remarkable fact still 
awaits explanation that mankind has proceeded, as it were, 
to swallow it whole. 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl of the Sorbonne, being an 
adherent of the sociological school founded by Durkheim, 
can by no means be accused of ignoring the effects of social 
context on the evolution of belief. Nevertheless, in order 
to bring out the common features of the primitive mind, he 
resorts to what might be called the method of the composite 
photograph. For him all savages think alike. Moreover, 
savagery as a whole thinks in one way, and civilization as 
a whole in another. Our type of thought, governed as it 
is by the law of contradiction, is logical. The primitive 
type he terms, by way of contrast, prelogical, alleging that 
it obeys a law of participation whereby logically incompatible 
attributes are fused in the intuition of the object; the hard 
outline of the real thing being obscured by its fringe of 
vivid, yet arbitrary, associations. In other words, the 
savage is in his mental type essentially a mystic, whereas 
the civilized man is a positivist. All this M. Lévy-Bruhl 
has already expounded at length in his. book, “ The Mental 
Functions in Societies of the Lower Culture’’; but the 
present work reinforces the argument by copious illustra- 
tions, drawn from the best ezources. 

Now, it would not be hard to show—as, for instance, has 
been done by Professor C. C. J. Webb in his book, ‘“‘ Group 
Theories of Religion and the Individual ”—that to apply the 
term “prelogical” literally to the savage mind is to 
dehumanize it altogether. It would amount to separating 
it from our type of mind by what Hegel would call “an ugly 
black ditch.” The savage must be allowed some logic—a poor 
thing, perhaps, but his own ; and civilized folk, in their turn, 
are surely not without a certain prelogical tendency in 
M. Lévy-Bruhl’s sense of the word. Are all of us positivists 
through and through? M. Lévy-Bruhl, as a follower of 
Comte, might wish that it were so. But in this country, at all 
events, a prelogical mentality survives even in high places. 
It is doubtless for this very reason that our brilliant neigh- 
bours across the Channel so often fail to understand the work- 
ings of the British mind and conscience. Perhaps the climate 
has accustomed us to hazy outlines; for certain it is that 
as @ nation we are constitutionally prone to tolerate prin- 
ciples steeped in an atmosphere of tradition, and correspond- 
ingly capable of appealing to us even while defying strict 
definition. Thus a difference of degree, rather than of 
kind, must be held to exist between the uncivilized and the 
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OLD SOAPY 
keeps his 
hair on! 


Each hair is separately 
cemented, and all his hair 
twice bound with silvered 
wire. Double trouble in 
making the Meritor Shav- 
ing Brush. Double the life 
in use. Sterilized also ! 

Sold only by Pharmacists. 
Prices ER] 4/- to 18/9 each 


y AERI are guaranteed 
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A Provocative Work! Can it be True? 


A remarkable new volume calculated to disturb the votaries of 
Pasteurism. Its teaching is revolutionary. Proof is offered of 
the sensational statements made. Eminent doctors and laymen 
approve its publication. Certain noted Journals are afraid to 
review it. Every thinking person should know its contents. 


Walter >. Hadwen, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., J1.P., writes : 
“If this book receives no notice from the ’pacteriologists, the reas: n 
of their silence will certainly be that they cannot answer it.” 


“BECHAMP or PASTEUR?” 


The Story of a Great Plagiarism. 
By E. DOUGLAS HUME. 


Founded on M.S. by Montague R. Leverson, M.D., (Baltimore), 
M.A., Ph.D., with a foreword by S. Judd Lewis, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


This is a volume that cannot be ignored, save by those whose 
minds are closed. 
Sir wm. J. Collins, M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C,S., K.C.V.0., D.L., J.P. :— 
“T have read ‘ Béchamp or Pasteur?’ and find it, therefore, not 
unlikely that Béchamp and his teaching may yet be accorded 
greater consideration and significance than they received at the 
bands of Pasteur and his disciples.” . 
H. Fergie Woods, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. :— 
‘For its size probably one of the most important books on 
Medicine or science published in recent years.” 
Herbert Snow, M.D., London :— 

s is @ marvellously brilliant and well-executed work on a 
topic of the highest practical interest and importance to hy whole 
world. . The work should be an epoch-making book,’ 

Her — the Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon :— 

is most excellent book, ‘ Bé champ or Pasteur?’ is exactly what 
is needed at the present time.” 

Order your copy and do not miss an early reading. 


Of all Booksellers, 6/- net, postage 6d. extra. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4. 








MR. MINNS’S TOURS 


(Mr. A. L. MINNS, B.A., F.R.G.8.) 


WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND 


at the best of Swiss Centres. Short sea route. 
Through trains. Conducted parties weekly. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE SAHARA 


a3weeks’ Tour. Dec. 22. 41 guineas. 


CHRISTMAS IN ROME AND NAPLES 


from 23 guineas. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE RIVIERA 


a week or more at Nice. 
CHRISTMAS IN PARIS 9 days. 10 guineas, 
Write for Programme to 


Hollingbury House, 41, Beaconsfield Villas, Brighton. 
BERNESE 


WENGEN  oskrranp 


The ideal centre for Winter Sports, 


SKATING SKI-ING 
CURLING TOBOGGANNING 
Two large skating and curling rinks. Toboggan run 4 kilometers 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO: 


The WENGEN WINTER SPORTS BUREAU 


E. LOCKE, 


9, OLD QUEEN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 744. 
Or to any of the Offices of 
Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON, 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., INC. 


THE POLYTECHNIC TOURING ASSOCIATION, 
MESSRS, DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 





























Winter Sports in Switzerland 


GRINDELWALD with the famous 
Maennlichen, Faulhorn and Scheidegg Ski- 
ing Slopes, Electric Sport Trains, New Bob 
Run and many Skating and Curling Rinks. 
Grand Balls. Variety of Indoor Amuse- 
ments. Orchestra—Jazzband. 


BEAR GRAND HOTEL and HOTEL 
BLACK EAGLE. Inc. Terms from 17 


and from 12 francs respectively. 


Evening Dress Wear 


Cutting skill and Tailoring 
craftsmanship atre essential for 
the production of artistic Evening 
Wear. 


























Dinner Suits from 
Eight Guineas 


T. Goss & Coa., 
15 Newgate St., Telephone: 
London, E.C.1 City 8259 
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civilized ways of thinking. The savage is relatively prone 
to intuition, whereas we mainly trust-to analysis, a discursive 
process ; but there is no complete discontinuity between the 
two stages of mental. development. Nay, there are to be 
reckoned hundreds of mystics for each positivist in any 
civilized society. 

For the rest, it is fairly plain why the member of a 
primitive community should take in his facts together with 
their associations or atmosphere, and should attend largely 
to what for the unsympathetic outsider are accidents rather 
than essentials. In the absence of effective communica- 
tions with the rest of the world, the savage has no need to 
endow the familiar things that form his narrow environment 
with a meaning having, as it were, currency-value for all 
men at all times. Certain animals and plants, let us say, 
are for him totems. As such, they stand for ancestral 
wonder-workers, constituting severally the eponymous 
guardians of the clans, and together the luck of the tribe as 
a whole. But none of this rich content of meaning will bear 
transference to a non-totemistic part of the world. For 
purposes of verbal and conceptual currency, pig and prim- 
rose must shed their aura of divinity and become common 
pig and ordinary primrose. Neither totemistic nor Words- 
worthian associations belong to the essence of primrose as 
conceived by Peter Bell, the positivist. Meanwhile, for home 
use the symbolic may well be allowed to prevail over the 
positive meaning of the animal or plant made sacred by 
tradition. What is lost in the way of natural history is 
made up for in the way of religion. 

A practical corollary is that in studying the savage we 
must project ourselves sympathetically into his private 
mental world if we are to understand his reactions to an 
environment scen by him, not as we see it, but in most 
respects quite differently. We have no business to accuse 
him of a want of logic until we have learnt to appreciate 
his facts at the value and meaning which they have for him. 
According to his own lights, he acts, it may be, consistently 
enough. Thus, when Professor Hobhouse convicts him of 
“ confusion of categories,” is he not found guilty of confus- 
ing, not his own categories, but those of Professor Hobhouse ? 
So too, then, Professor Lévy-Bruhl, in stigmatizing his 
mentality as prelogical, is perhaps inclined to forget that 


- with all thought, whether primitive or advanced, an intuitive 


factor enters; and that, since its function is to achieve that 
synthesis which alone can issue in vital action, intuition is 
all along of greater authority than logic in the sense of 
analysis pure and simple. 

Mr. Fielding’s book is meant for the multitude, and 
it would be unfair to try by the touchstone of strict science 
some of the vivid expressions that he uses in order to bring 
his argument home to those who think by images rather 
than by concepts. In particular, his caveman, the antithesis 
of the socialized man, must not be taken literally. If the 
author has ever dug up a genuine caveman, he must have 
realized from the state of his arts that his social life was by 
no means undeveloped, and that hence to describe him as 
neither intellectual nor moral is quite untrue. Here, how- 
ever, the caveman stands simply for the instinctive and 
largely unconscious element in us, that primal nature which, 
according to the poet, recurs though one try to expel it with 
@ fork. Mr. Fielding has brought successfully together a 
number of current doctrines bearing on the question how to 
tame the primeval monster in us so that his inherent vitality 
shall be at the service of the man. The tendency of the whole 
work, insisting as it does on the need of greater self- 


. knowledge on the part of all, is sound. Yet in parting with 


it one is moved to reiterate the plea that the caveman and 
every kind of savage should be recognized as a moral being 
no less than any one of us. Morally, man is parted from 
the beast by a vast gap represented by eons of evolution 
of which no record whatever exists. But all known types 
of humanity stand together on this side of the abyss; and 
it is fairer and more profitable to lay stress on their common 
susceptibility to education than to draw invidious compari- 
sons between them in our own favour. 
R. R. M. 


A MENTOR OF MINISTERS. 
Ionicus. By REGINALD, ViscouNT EsHER. (Murray. 15s.) 


Lorp Esuer has compiled an attractive volume, to which, 
however, he has given a questionable title. Of “ Ionicus” 
there is little here; of “ Politicus” much, with something 
of the Shorter Catechist, or, at least, of the Higher Peda- 
gogue. William Johnson (afterwards Cory) became an Eton 
master in 1845, when the school was still the aristocratic 
palestra for hereditary legislators. ‘The real reason for 
sending a boy to Eton” (wrote Cory in a letter) “is that he 
will there find, not the best teaching nor the best discipline, 
but the best society.” Eton was nothing then if not serious. 
In the ’forties and fifties headmasters did not write detective 
tales, or provosts ghost stories. Cory gained the esteem of 
his aristocratic pupils, but touched a wider world by letting 
slip unobtrusively into print the two slim volumes of verse 
he called “TIonica,” one poem in which, if not more, 
can be considered safe for immortality. No anthology is 
complete without “ Heraclitus.” 

The present volume gives us neither the teacher nor the 
poet, but the wise old friend in retirement. It is not a 
collection of correspondence, but a slight narrative framed 
to present a large body of quotations from letters that passed 
from master to pupil, when the former was already rude 
donatus, and the latter making his way from adolescence to 
maturity. As the younger man was destined for the world of 
affairs (he became Private Secretary to the Marquess of 
Hartington in 1878), politics naturally provides the main 
theme of discourse. Cory was a Whig of the ’thirties—per- 
haps rather a Whig of the classical period, with a leaning 
towards what Dizzy used to call the Venetian oligarchy. 
Always an ardent patriot, and believing that the world had 
nothing finer to show than the English gentleman, he tried 
the changes in public life from 1868 to 1892 by the loftiest 
standard, and remained (in spite of some temptations) an 
unshaken optimist. He was, on the whole, fortunate in his 
period. Cabinet Ministers did not then write for the Sunday 
papers or keep their consciences in Throgmorton Street. 
The ‘seventies could still throw up plain, well-meaning 
souls as readily as the thirties had thrown up Lord Althorp, 
that solid, honest theme of one of Bagehot’s best essays. 
For Cory, the Chamberlain of the ’eighties was a real 
Radical, a new and strange thing in public life, yet as a 
stranger heartily welcome as representing something hitherto 
left out. There are many admirable passages of prescience 
in these pages, but among the things that Cory did not fore- 
see was the Chamberlain of Tariff Reform and the South 
African War—that sinister adventure from which historians 
of the future will date a darkening of English political life 
and a weakening of England’s public conscience. Cory might 
have had in view that maxim of latter-day patriotism, 
“Trade follows the Flag,” when he wrote contemptuously 
of Dizzy’s display of Imperialism in 1876: “I thank him for 
helping to make Monarchy vulgar. If they want to please 
the Colonies, why not cross the Proclamations ‘& Co.’ ?” 

The basis of Cory’s political faith may be discerned most 
clearly in two utterances of widely different date: “It is 
of no use putting a man into high office who is not a gentle- 
man.” “IT say to you, as a candidate for Parliament, that 
you and the like of you ought to put it plainly to the people 
at meetings whether they wish to have gentlemen in power or 
not. I have not the least dread of Democracy if it means 
the sovereignty of the majority ; but I hold that this sort of 
sovereignty is compatible with the maintenance of gentlemen 
as natural leaders.” With the spirit of Cory’s faith it is 
difficult not to sympathize; but his actual words have a 
horrid resemblance to the peroration of a Diehard’s election 
address. Could a gentleman (in Cory’s sense) brazenly adduce 
gentry at a public meeting as his chief qualification? Would 
he not forfeit his, claim by the very act of making it? A 
man publicly declaring that he is a gentleman is rather like 
a woman publicly declaring that she is virtuous. Besides, 
as a maxim of politics, this doctrine of gentry is not prac- 
tical till we have ascertained what we mean by a gentleman. 
Cory meant something better than “the tenth transmitter 
of a foolish face.” Our latter-day apologists for what they 
call “ aristocracy ”’ usually mean something worse. 

One might make an excellent book of aphorisms from 
these pages. Some are not original, but are none the worse 
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GENERAL 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE* 
By GIOVANNI GIOLITTI (Prime Minister of 
Italy, 1892-3, 1903, 1906-9, I9II-14, 1920.) 
Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


“In a nation of opportunists he stood out as Italian par 
excellence—more cautious, abler, bolder, swifter than any 
statesman during the forty years in which he has been in 
public life." —Westminster Gazette. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PARIS 
STREETS 
By M. D. STEUART 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 
By GRACE RHYS Sq. 8vo. 5s. net. 


LEVIATHAXNK, (Ready Nov, 22.) 
By WILLIAM BOLITHO Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


Studies in contemporary history in the manner of Thomas 
Carlyle, 


A PERSIAN, CRITIC 
By HESKETH PEARSON 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d net, 


FICTION 


TRIUMPH 
By MAY EDGINTON 7s. 6d. net, 


“Miss Edginton has put her finger unerringly upona strain 
of true romance,— Pall Mall Gazette, 


CAPTAIN, SHAPELY 
By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 7s. 6d. net. 


A romance of the road in the days of Queen Anne. 


OPEN, ALL NIGHT 
By PAUL MORAND 7s. 6d. net. 


“T must regard this book as a great literary event and a 
great literary guide through the darkness of present day Europe.” 
—T. P. O'Connor.in T. P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


A POET'S YOUTH (Jan.) 


By MARGARET L. WOODS 7s. 6d. net. 
Wordsworth’s youth, 


TRANSLATION (Ready Nov. 22.) 


THE NEW EUROPEAN LIBRARY 
1. Don Juan By Azorin 48. 6d. net 
2. Green SuHoorts By Paul Morand 6s, net 


THE ABBEY CLASSICS * 

SIX NEW VOLUMES Ready November 14th 3s. 6d, net each 
14and 15. Gay’s Prays. 

16. Gay’s Poems Introduction by Francis Bickley 
17. 20Serecr Cottoquies or Erasmus (L’Estrange’s trans- 
lation, 1680) Introduction by Charles Whibley 
18, Perronius’ Satyricon (Burnaby’s translation, 1694) 
Introduction by C. K. Scott Moncrieff 
19. Prior’s SHorTer Poems Introduction by Francis Bickley 





THE ABBEY NATURE BOOKS * 


FIRST FIVE VOLUMES Illustrated tn tint and colour 
‘By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. 





1. British Mammats 38. 6d. net 
2. British Birps (‘Double Vol.) 58. net 
3. British Rerrices anp Fresh Warer Fisnes 38. 6d. net 
4- British Burrerrvizs 38- 6d. net 
5. Bririsn Insects 38. 6d. net 


* Prospectus on application. 








66, Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 














how 


DO YOU CHOOSE THE NOVELS 
THAT YOU READ? =. 


There are many possible ways. You may 
read reviews, watch Publishers’ advertise- 
ments, or take advice from your friends. 
There is also another method: FoLLow1nc 
A PuBLIsHER’s ImpRINT. There is much to be 
said for this way if you are interested in the 
work of new novelists who will probably 
be the celebrities of the future. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
October 27th, 
says : 


‘“‘What an astonishing gift-Mr. Cape has for 
discovering talent. A fortnight ago the 
best of a bunch, including work by distin- 
guished writers, was a book called BLIND- 
NESS OF HEART by one of his recruits, 
Violet Colquhoun Bell, and since then he 
has given us not only THY NEIGHBOUR’S 
WIFE (Liam O'Flaherty), but also THE 
INCREDIBLE JOURNEY (C. E. MM. Martin), 
equally by a new writer, and in its way as 
remarkable as either of the others.” 


Mr. Cape has also in his Autumn list THE 
TRAIL OF THE HAWK, by the author of 
“ Babbitt ” (Sinclair Lewis), HILLSBORO 
PEOPLE by Dorothy Canfield, author of 
“ Rough Hewn,” and GEOFFERY CASTLETON, 
PASSENGER, by ‘Richard Blaker, author of 
“The Voice in the Wilderness.” 


Fonathan Cape, 
ELEVEN, GOWER STREET, 
LONDOX, 
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for that. Here are a few: “ Great politicians must be judged 
with great latitude”; “The art of destruction is the most 
prosperous of all the arts ; but we are throwing our precious 
steel into the sea instead of piercing mountains with it”’ ; 
“T strongly wish the French could enlarge their hearts” ; 
“To be. a great statesman one must have a capacity for great 
friendships” ; ‘“‘ An ardent reformer is pretty sure to become 
a Conservative when he marries into a worldly family ” ; 
“It is a dreadful mistake the world makes to ascribe a 
measure of infallibility to old men who are too old and 
dignified to be contradicted, and whose life has ceased to be 
examinable ”’ ; ‘‘ When women are quite rational we shall lose 
the harmony of the two sounds in human nature”; “Mr. 
Gladstone is a grand cocktail ; when I pass from him to John 
Morley I seem to pass to pur sang.” 

The volume is not entirely political. It contains some 
striking and illuminating literary judgments that space does 
not permit us to quote. Cory deserves special attention in 
these days, for, without pose or pretence, he taught that the 
springs of beneficent public action must be sought where 
experience has proved they alone can be found—in character 
and conduct. 

GrorGE Sampson. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


iti Iharters, 1216-1307. Edited by ADOLPHUS 
ap re) AMES Tait. (Cambridge University P ress 
42s.) 

Mr. Batxagp is well known as a writer on Municipal 
History and Law. In 1913 he published “ British Borough 
Charters (1042-1216).’’ He died in 1913, but left behind a 
large quantity of material for a second volume on the sub- 
ject, which has been edited by Mr. Cuthbertson and after- 
wards by Professor Tait, and is now published with the above 
title. Mr. Ballard’s work, as he was proud to admit, was 
inspired by the work and teaching of the late Professor 
Maitland. His father was an Alderman of Chichester, and 
he himself the Town Clerk of Woodstock. Small towns, 
partly because of their age, have often played a much larger 
part in the history of the country than the large towns, 
and because they have a distinct individuality kindle in their 
inhabitants a sort of affection. It is not uncommon for 
their officials to use their opportunities to compile some sort 
of town history, and, if they have the true historical instinct 
and enthusiasm, to publish books of real importance. Mr. 
Ballard’s work was always competent and careful; the 
general reader will find these volumes a little dry, but the 
historian will value them, and any reader with an instinct 
for hitting on interesting facts and quaint local customs will 
find much of interest. Mr. Ballard would make no claim to 
the genius of his great master Maitland, who made every- 
thing he touched alive and entertaining, even to the ignorant 
layman; but Maitland would have welcomed him as a 
skilful gleaner in fields which are still largely unexplored. 

* * x 


Popular Fallacies Explained and Corrected. By A. S. E. 
ACKERMANN. ‘Third Edition. (Old Westminster Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue last edition of this interesting and amusing book 
was published fourteen years ago. Whereas the second 
edition dealt with 460 fallacies in 340 pages, the present 
edition deals with 1,350 fallacies in 986 pages. 





SCIENCE 


THE SUN - TREATMENT AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


By W. LOMBARD MURPHY. 


In trying to write of the Rollier sun-treatment at Leysin 
it is difficult to be sober and scientific and to avoid 
letting one’s enthusiasm loose to the extent of lyricism. 
The doctor who visits the sun-clinics in that happy 
valley (all medical men are welcomed and shown every- 
thing that is to be seen) finds patients who, afflicted as 
they are with every form of surgical tuberculosis, should 
be, according to all the rules, weak, emaciated, and in 


pain, but instead are well-developed, well-nourished 
(without being obese), cheerful, engaged in congenial 
productive work, and, above all, show no trace or sign 
of suffering of any kind. 

At the hour of the sun-bath the balconies present 
a most interesting sight. Lying on high, firm- 
mattressed beds (there are, of course, separate balconies 
for men and for women) are bronzed forms splendidly 
developed and with a superb skin-texture, the whole 
body in each case exposed fully to the sun’s rays and clad 
only in a single white linen garment to satisfy the 
demands of decency. The children’s balconies are 
perhaps most wonderful of all. The lithe, symmetrical 
young bodies, with the skin tanned to a reddish bronze, 
underneath which the muscles ripple with every frequent 
movement, are a delight to see. All are occupied— 
the men and women with basket-work, bead-work, 
embroidery, or typewriters, the children with their toys, 
books, or stamp-collections. And, as I have already 
said, all are cheerful, and are manifestly entirely free 
from pain. Were it not for an occasional extension 
apparatus, and here and there a light corselet to restrain 
the too exuberant wrigglings of a young child, it would 
be almost impossible to believe that each of these 
patients has one or more grave tubercular lesions, and 
came to Leysin some months or weeks before wretched, 
wasted, cachectic, and suffering. 

The clinics just described are those for the poorer 
patients, where one large balcony contains six or seven 
beds. For those patients who can pay for private treat- 
ment there are special clinics, where each room has its 
own balcony, or, rather, open-air extension, the balconies 
being usually almost as large as the rooms to which they 
correspond. These extensions are open to the sun, but 
otherwise shut off, and the patient enjoys complete 
privacy. 

Dr. Rollier was formerly a surgeon, and was assis- 
tant to the world-famous Kocher of Berne, but for the 
sake of the health of one who was dear to him gave up 
the prospect of a brilliant career in surgery and became 
a country doctor at Leysin some twenty years ago. By 
that time the principles of asepsis had become firmly 
established, and students were taught to keep wounds 
from all contact with anything but sterilized instruments 
and dressings to avoid infection. Dr. Rollier, however, 
observed that in Leysin the wounds made in emergency 
operations under unfavourable conditions, and - even 
accidental wounds into which dirt entered from the 
beginning, rarely suppurated, and after some study he 
concluded that this immunity was due to the healthy 
lives lived by the inhabitants of the valley and to the 
effects of the sun. Successful experiments were under- 
taken systematically both with septic wounds and the 
unhealed sinuses due to tubercular abscesses. From 
these early tests the whole great Rollier organization 
has grown. 

The Valley of the Grande Eau branches off the 
Rhéne Valley about seven or. eight miles above the 
eastern end of the Lake of Geneva. Leysin is in the 
Valley of the Grande Eau on a high plateau facing east 
and south, looking out towards the Chamossaire, the 
Dent de Morcles, the Dents du Midi, and the distant 
Trient Glacier. The approach from the south is steep, 
so that from the balcony of a clinic one has the impression 
of looking almost sheer down to the flat Rhéne Valley 
3,000 feet below. The Leysin plateau is sheltered from 
the cold winds, especially from the north wind, by high 
mountains, and opens its arms wide to the sun—an ideal 
place for sun-treatment. 

The uses of heliotherapy are obviously not limited 
to persons suffering from tuberculosis. There is no 
reason why any debilitated subject should not enjoy the 
benefits of sun-treatment under proper guidance. "That 
this is already recognized by Dr. Rollier is proved by 
his creation of the “School in the Sun” at “Les 
Noisetiers,’”” about three miles from Leysin. There 
children, not definitely tuberculous, but delicate, fragile, 
suffering from enlarged glands—in a word children who 
may be fairly said to be predisposed to infection by 
tubercle, and who further, in some cases, have the 
sinister family history of an elder brother or sister 
snatched away by one or other form of tuberculosis at 
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Books just Published 








ORIENTALIA 


(1) Japanese Colour Prints by Laurence Binyon and 
J. J. O’Brien Sexton, With about 50 plates, of which 16 are in 
colour. Demy 4to, £4 14. 6d. Publishers’ stock of édition 
de luxe exhausted. 


(2) Chinese Painting, by Ar:tur Waley, The first 
considerable work to deal with Chinese painting, illustrated 
with about 50 plates, of which six are in colour. Demy 4to. 
£3 138. 6d. Publishers’ stock of édition de luxe exhausted. 


(3) Early Chinese Jades. by Una Pope-Hennessey, 
With about 70 plates, of which 8 are in colour, Demy 4to. 
£3 138. 6d. Publishers’ stock of édition de luxe exhausted. 


DRAMA 


(1) Exodus A play by H. F. Rubinstein and Halcott Glover, 
“This tremendous canvas is unfolded with a rare dramatic 
feeling.” —Dukes in The Sporting and Dramatic News, 3. 6d. 
paper ; 5s. cloth. 


(2) The Conquering Hero. A play by Allan 
Monkhouse. “1 am often asked what I call a great play. This 
is one.”— Agate in The Sunday Times, 38. 6d. paper ; 5s. cloth, 


(3) Midsummer Madness. 4 play by Cliffird Bax. 
“Very Sprightly.”— The Sporting and Dramatic News. 38, 6d. 
paper ; §s. cloth, 

(4) What’s Wrong With The Drama ? 
Five one-act plays by H. F. Rubinstein. 38. 6d. paper ; §3. cloth, 
(5) Drama and Mankind. A brilliant volume of 
essays by Halcott Glover, thought by many to be the most 
considerable figure among the younger dramatists of to-day. 


8s. 6d, 

CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
John, Rothenstein, 
Orpen, Clausen, 
Nicholson, Nash 


Each with 35 plates, 8s. 6d. each 
Excellent—we shall look for further volumes with eagerness 
and curiosity.” — Burlington. 
In active preparation : Epstein, Gill, Holmes, Lamb, McEvoy, 
Shannon, Stanley Spencer. 


_ TRAVEL 


Across the Great Craterland to the Congo, 
by T. Alexander Barns, with about 70 plates. 25s. 
“This travel book is a sequel to the author’s ‘Wonderland of 
the Eastern Congo,’ the best work of its kind that had appeared 
since the coming of peace threw the African Trails open again, 
and it has all the merits of its predecessor . .. . his descriptions 
are as appealing as his admirable photographs.” 

—The Morning Post. 
“ His book is one that infects us with a traveller’s delighted 
interest in wild people and places, in beasts and in butterflies, 


— The Daily News. 
“A GREAT NOVEL” 


Silbermann, by ¢e Lacrete/le, has proved as instan- 
taneous a success in England as in Europe, where it 
has sold 250,000 copies in a year. 6s. 

“The delicacy of the treatment is exquisite. The ordinary 
becomes never the commonplace but always the poetical, There 
is a wistfulness, a wise and mournful acceptance of human 
cowardice and infidelity, an august assumption of beauty in 
ugliness: in a word, there is greatness.”,—-GERALD GOULD 
in The Saturday Review. 


The Facts and the Future 

By Harry Barnes, Chairman of the Housing Committee of 

the Independent Liberal Party in the House of Commons, 
1918 —1922. 

The author supports his significant challenge of the orthodox position 

with a weight of evidence (much of it statistical) covering a period of 


more than 100 years which has never before been brought together. 
’ With 85 Statistical Tables, Graphs, Bibliography, Gc. 258, 


Three Autumn (Catalogues (Art, Science and Technology, and The 
Theatre) and detailed Prospectuses of any book, free on application. 


ERNEST BENN, LTD. 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 









































Discovered by the late Earl of 
on and Howard Carter 


Howard Carter 
and A. C. Mace 


This, the first volume, contains the authoritative 
account of the Earl of Carnarvon’s famous discovery 
in the Valley of the Kings, and certainly there is no 
one better qualified to write the official book than 
Mr. Howard Carter, who was so closely associated 
with Lord Carnarvon in his work. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. now ready. Per Vol. 31/6 net 







es 

Rt. H H. Asquith, M.P. 
Now in ita Third Impression. 

“It will be a standard work in the modern 

history of Europe.’—Graphic. 25/- net. 








Herbert Morrah 


The history of the Oxford Union Society has a 
world-wide interest, for it reveals in a striking 
manner the early feats and fancies of all the most 
famous Oxford men of the past hundred years. 

21/- net. 
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Horac A. Vachell 


“His reminiscences react upon the reader like 
good wine, flowing gently through the mind and 
stirring it to genial thoughts, as though the world 
were a better place than some of us imagine.”— 
Morning Post. 12/6 net. 





Algernon Blackwood 
An author standing aside and looking at himself 
is a novel experience. To the author of these 
“ Episodes ” has fallen many a lively and exciting 
moment in the edventurous years of his early 
manhood. 15/- net. 





e 
A. G. Gardiner 
in its 13th Thousand. 
Now, is picture drawn with almost photographic 
fidelity.”—Sunday Times. . 10/6 net. 





Arnold Bennet 
Third Impression; 26th thousand, 

“ An artistic triumph. It is like a finely executed 
etching in which every line tells. It is worthy of the 
man who wrote ‘The Old Wives’ Tale.’ ”’—Daily 
Eaupress. 7/6 net. 





es 
Compton Mackenzie 
The talented author here carries on the story of 
Mark Lidderdale’s career from the struggles and 
affirmations of his youthful faith into @ more 
mature and mellowed.realms of Hope and Per e 
net. 
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the age of-twelve or thirteen years—are gradually accus- 
tomed to the sun and air, and are built up and 
strengthened for the fight against the infection to which 
they seemed almost inevitably condemned. In his 
writings Dr. Rollier insists perhaps more on this pre- 
ventive school than on any other phase of his life-work. 
He points out the enormous social value of preventive 
treatment. Not only the individual and his family 
benefit—the whole community is saved the loss and 
expense of a debilitated, unproductive member. 

The effect of the sun on the pupils themselves at 
the sun-school is striking ; their physique is splendid and 
their movements free and full of grace. Drill and 
gymnastics fill a large portion of the day, and for class 
work they carry on their shoulders light desks and fold- 
ing stools, which are set up in the ideal class-room of a 
sunny clearing in the woods. The children wear the 
usual small sun-bath garment of white linen while at 
work and play, but, as the very able lady who directs 
“Les Noisetiers’’ assured us on the occasion of our 
visit, they are not allowed to forget altogether the 
manners and habits of civilized life—they must always 
be properly clothed for meals. The sun-treatment not 
only gives the children health and grace and beauty of 
body, but has an admirable psychic effect. Let us quote 
Dr. Rollier’s own inspiring words :— 

‘Nos enfants nous arrivent pour la plupart fréles 
et délicats, frileux sous d’épais vétements, l’air morose 
ou abattu, l’humeur irritable ou capricieuse. Aprés 
quelques semaines de grand air et de soleil, la trans- 
formation est frappante. Les tricots de laine, les 
vétements ont fait place & un simple calegon de bain ou 
a un pagne de toile pour les gargons, & une sorte de 
‘“combinaison’ pour les fillettes; la peau se dore, le 
teint s’anime, se raffermit. L’enfant est plus vif. La 
joie de vivre brille dans ses yeux, et c’est, tout le jour, 
parmi nos bandes joyeuses de continuels éclats de rire. 
Le ‘nouveau’ ne regarde plus de travers les petits 
camarades dont le costume simplifié |’avait quelque peu 
effarouché au début. Il a pris, lui aussi, sa place au 
soleil.’’* 

There is thus a further development of sun- 
treatment which has hardly: been exploited as yet, but 
surely merits attention. Many people not definitely ill, 
but a little overworked and overstrained, embark on a 
more or less strenuous seaside or golfing or walking 
holiday each year, and are surprised to find that they 
benefit but little from the complete change and the 
regular open-air exercise, which should produce such 
excellent results. The fact is that they are suffering from 
physical and psychic fatigue, and for them even a small 
amount of over-exertion is distinctly harmful. It 
would seem that in cases of this kind the combined rest 
and stimulation of the sun-treatment should be 
eminently suitable. 

A place for systematic sun-treatment of non- 
tubercular patients does not, so far as I know, exist at 
present, but there is no reason why something of the 
kind should not be established. Such a clinic should be 
at a fairly high altitude, say 3,500 to 4,500 feet above 
sea-level, and should be in a position sheltered from 
wind. A convenient site could be found in almost any 
one of the south-facing valleys of southern or eastern 
Switzerland, and the clinic should be situated well away 
from centres where tuberculosis in any of its forms is 
usually treated. The sun-cure establishment should 
have specially constructed balconies, so that each patient 
would enjoy complete privacy. 

It may be asked, Why not do the sun-treatment any- 
where where there is enough sunshine? The answer is 
that sunlight, like any other ‘strong stimulant, must be 
administered in carefully regulated doses. A too rapid 
exposure in the early stages of the treatment can very 
easily produce severe sun-scorch and even sunstroke. 
Moregqver, there are certain slight limitations of diet and 
exercise which are necessary to prevent the sun-treatment 
from being harmful instead of beneficial, and there are 
some conditions of the heart and nerves in which it is not 
suitable at all. It is, in short, né®essary to have the 
treatment carried out under proper medical supervision. 





*Rollier: “ L’Ecole au Soleil.” (Paris: Baillitre & Fils.) 


ART 


THE NEW MOSAIC PAVEMENT AT THE 
TATE GALLERY. 


In an octagonal room at the Tate Gallery devoted to 
the display of Blake’s work, Mr. Boris Anrep has 
designed and executed a mosaic pavement. 

This is a complete and triumphant success. There 
is, it seems to me, no single objection that can be urged 
against it. The artist has taken note of every necessary 
condition, both technical and artistic, and has satisfied 
them alike by his design and the manner of its execution. 
He has strictly observed all the limitations which the 
nature of the case imposed, and he has worked within 
those limitations with a freedom and ease which are the 
marks of real mastery. 

In a room devoted to pictures it is clear that the 
designer of any applied decoration, even on the floor, 
must first of all show a proper sense of the subordinate 
position he occupies. He must express himself with 
becoming discretion. The purpose of the room being to 
show the pictures on the walls, the “ pavement artist ”’ 
(if Mr. Anrep will forgive this distortion of the term) 
must speak in a discreet undertone, he must not inter- 
rupt the main conversation. He can afford only to hint 
to us in a whisper that we are in a pleasant place where 
nothing, not even the floor—if we should choose to look 
down for a moment—will jar on the harmony of the 
whole. His business is to help us to attain the proper 
mood for full appreciation. But this self-effacement 
does not imply that what he says need be indistinct or 
imperfectly uttered. He may only whisper, but what 
he says may be clearly enunciated and to the point. 

Now, Mr. Anrep has shown scrupulous tact and an 
unerring taste in his appreciation of these conditions and 
his fulfilment of them. His pavement is all executed in 
tessere of different coloured marbles—there is no glass; 
that is to say that no positive or bright colour is possible. 
His palette is confined to greys, grey-greens, and ochres 
going from dull Indian red to pale Naples yellow. 

The background of the design is a beautiful soft, 
warm black ; it is not a full or dark black, but rather 
a téte de négre. On this there spreads from the centre 
outwards a radiating design of conventionalized flames, 
reminiscent of Blake’s continual use of flame-like forms, 
but treated in an utterly different spirit, for they are 
subdued flames kept in control by a severely imposed 
rhythm. Beyond this flame-motive the black ground is 
broken by inset panels, in each of which one of Blake’s 
pregnant proverbs is illustrated. The designs of these are 
large, simple, easily apprehended, and show how com- 
pletely Mr. Anrep has learned to conceive his figures 
according to the necessities of his peculiar and exacting 
medium. He never strains a point in order to be more 
detailed or more explicit in his illustration than the size 
of his tessere easily admits. 

He seizes on a few essential indications of form and 
movement and states these boldly in rectilinear masses or 
simple curves, emphasizing here and there a shadow or 
a high light with the extremer notes of his palette. But 
easily as these designs can be apprehended if one takes 
an interest in them, they are rendered in such muted 
harmonies of tone and colour that when one looks at the 
floor as a whole one has only the sense of the general 
design of the panels on the darker background ; the unity 
of the whole design is never imperilled by interest in the 
subordinate compositions. The sentences from Blake’s 
“Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ which these panels 
illustrate, are ingeniously worked into the design, but 
the letters are made with tessere so little divergent from 
the general tone that they are never insistent. They 
can be read if one has the curiosity to do so, but no one 
is compelled to see them unwillingly ; to a casual glance 
they merely help to give that pleasing effect of a surface 
broken by slight and subtle variations, which is one of 
the peculiar charms of good mosaic. 

I have two slight criticisms to make—not, indeed, 
on the mosaic itself, but on what is accessory to it. The 
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J.M. DENT & SONS 
FURTHER AUTUMN BOOKS 


W& FOUR NEW VOLUMES READY &® 
Th 


BEDSIDE LIBRARY 


Limp cloth, 2/6 net each 
Leather, 3/6 net 


** Ideal books in subject as well as in form ... delectably 
produced.”’—Bookman. 

“In size and comeliness the Bedside Library is all that 
one would desire.”’—Observer. 


A Plain Man’s Prayer Book 
A Book of Friendship 


Four Stories by HONORE DE BALZAC. The 
Atheist’s Mass; Christ in Flanders; An Episode of 
the Terror; The Commission in Lunacy. 


Considerations 

By R. W. EMERSON. 

q This Library now comprises 10 volumes, a list of which will 
be sent post free on application. 
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GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


COLLECTED ESSAYS and 
PAPERS, 1875-1920! 


“No one living has done more than he to maintain the 
dignity of letters, and in particular to insist on the importance 
of criticism as an individual and creative branch of litera- 
ture.”—EDMUND Gossez in The Sunday Times. 

3 Volumes. 3ls. 6d. net per set. 


By SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


SHAKESPEAREAN MUSIC IN 
THE PLAYS AND EARLY 
OPERAS 


Crown 4to. 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO’S 


THREE PLAYS 


Translated by EDWARD STORER. 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. Henry IV. Right 
You Are. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Li PO’S 


CHINESE POEMS — 


Translations by SHIGEYOSHI OBATA. 

“Will be valued for that faint, fine, inexplicable flavour, 
that something infinitely distant yet recognizably lovely, with 
which the East charms and mocks the West.”—The Saturday 
Review. 

Demy 8vo. 


By ERNEST RHYS. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS 1870-1920 


“An astonishingly rich treasury of the best literature of 
our generation.”—Datly Chronicle. 
5 Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 3s. each. 
Quarter Leather, 22s. 6d. net the set. 


By HUGH PANSON FAUSSéET. 


STUDIES IN IDEALISM 


An examination of the different schools of English poetry. 
The author covers the whole field with an intellectual 
thoroughness that is quite remarkable. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 





ws' = NEW VOLUMES READY ® 
W. H. HUDSON 


Small Demy 8vo. 6/* net each. 


THE LAND’S END 


A Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND 


] Write jor list of volumes published in this Edition. 


ALDINE HOUSE : - BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON - - : - - W.C.2. 























THINGS NEW & OLD: 50 Cartoons 
by MAX BEERBOHM. waa ~ 
25/- ne 


THE WINDMILL : Stories, Essays, 


Poems and Pictures by Authors and 
Artists whose works are and have in the 
ast been published by Wa. HEINEMANN, 

Tp. Edited by L. Callender 
Cr. 4to. 8/6 net 


THE CHINTZ BOOK. By 
MACIVER PERCIVAL. With 4 
colour- plates and numerous half-tone 
illustrations. The whole history of the 
use and making of chintz. Cr. 4to. 15/-net 


ADVENTURES IN JOURNALISM. 
The story of his own life by S/R 
PHILIP GIBBS. New large Impression 
in the Press. Demy 8vo. 15/- net 


TRAMPING on LIFE. By HARRY 


KEMP. The autobiography of a wan- 
derer, Demy 8vo. 15/- net 


STREAMS of OCEAN. By 
AUBREY de SELINCOURT. A new 
book of essays, many dealing with the 
sea and ships, by a new writer. 

Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of 
JOHN MASEFIELD. In one volume. 


Cr. 8vo. 793 pages. All the poetry that 
Mr. Masefield has written is gathered 
together in this volume. 

Cloth, 8/6; leather, 12/6 net 


A KING’S DAUGHTER: 4 Play 
in verse, by JOHN MASEFIELD. The 
King’s rg ed is the Biblical Jezebel, 
queen to King Ahab and daughter of 
the King of Sidon. Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


CAPTURES. 
roth thousand. 7/6 net 
MAURICE BARING 


A TRIANGLE. ING 
THE OWLS’ HOUSE. crosazz Garsrin 
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CLIPPED WINGS, xare wary sruce 
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mosaic is_framed under the skirting of the wall by a 
thin strip of dark green marble; this, both in surface 
texture and colour, does not seem to me quite harmonious 
with the mosaic it frames. I would rather have seen the 
mosaic texture continued unbroken to the wall itself. 

The other point is the octagonal iron grid over the 
heating apparatus in the centre of the floor. The shape 
and proportion of this are well enough, but its design of 
small cross-bars is unworthy of its position. To complete 
the work Mr. Anrep should design a bronze grill, which 
he would naturally treat in complete harmony with the 
mosaic to which it would form a centre-piece. 

Now that Mr. Anrep’s mosaic is installed in a 
public building there will no longer be any excuse for 
the practice of handing over decorative work in 
cathedrals, churches, town halls, and other public build- 
ings to commercial firms. Everyone has known for more 
than half a century that this practice was bound to 
result in artistic disaster—the proofs of this lie broadcast 
over the land—everyone knew this, but they continued, 
whenever a stained-glass window or a memorial tablet 
was required, to go to some well-established and con- 
fidential firm, on the ground that there was no other 
way to get the thing done, that the artist was not so 
reliable, or that he lacked technical skill. 

Cultured people had even come to derive a kind of 
melancholy satisfaction from the belief that it was 
impossible for artists ever again to find the solution to 
such decorative problems. They even gloated over such 
phrases as “a lost art’’ and “the lost secrets of the 
older craftsmen.”’ 

It is time that people forswore such romantic 
pessimism. The tendency of modern art since the year 
1900 has been all in the direction of fitting the artist 
for such work. The artist is now in a position to deliver 
the goods. Mr. Anrep has proved it triumphantly by 
designing and executing a mosaic pavement with the 
same ease and mastery, the same power of working 
freely within the limits of his medium, as the artist 
craftsmen of Byzantine times, to whom we have looked 
back for so long with sentimental regret and wonder. 

' Roger Fry. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Tue following are among the works shortly to be issued 
by the Oxford University Press: the “Apocryphal New 
Testament,” containing the apocryphal gospels, acts, 
epistles, and apocalypses, with other narratives and frag- 
ments, newly Englished by Dr. M. R. James; “ The English 
Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon,” a historical study 
by James A. Williamson ; and ‘“ The Ashantis,” by Captain 
R. 8. Rattray, presenting the information gained by the new 
anthropological department in Ashanti during its first year. 

* * * 

THERE was lately discernible a book-collectors’ interest 
in John Galt. A manuscript work by him, called “The 
Howdie,”’ has been found, and is being published by Messrs. 
Foulis. Included in the same volume, under the editorship 
of Mr. William Roughead, are several of Galt’s stories now 
first collected from periodicals. 

7 - ” 

Six new volumes take their place on November 14th in 
Messrs. Chapman & Dodd’s “ Abbey Classics’; they are, 14 
and 15, the plays of Gay ; 16, Gay’s poems ; 17, the Colloquies 
of Erasmus in the translation of L’Estrange; 18, the only 
published reprint for two centuries of Burnaby’s version of 
Petronius ; and 19, the shorter poems of Prior. 

* * * 


Mr. BuiackweEL. is preparing for publication in the 
spring “James Elroy Flecker, his Life and some Letters, 
related and arranged by his Mother, with the help of 
Geraldine Hodgson, Litt.D.” 

* * * 

In connection with the meeting in Trafalgar Square on 
the afternoon of Sunday, November 11th, the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard has brought out a double number of the “ St. 
Martin’s Review,” in which will be found, besides the pro- 
gramme of the occasion, a number of essays by noted writers, 


as the Poet Laureate, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fyfe, Dr, Nansen, and many others. 
* * * 

Tue profits of “The Windmill,” a quarto miscellany, 
edited by L. Callender, published by Messrs. Heinemann, 
and supplied by authors and artists represented in Messrs. 
Heinemann’s catalogue, are being set aside for the Royal 
Literary Fund. Many of the contributions are now first put 
before the public; they include, for example, a whimsical 
essay on “ Fox-Hunting” by Mr. Masefield, and “ Max Beer- 
bohm: a Self-Caricature”; the illustrations are in colour 
and in black and white. “The Windmill” costs 8s. 6d. 

* * * 

In the Minet Public Library, Myatt’s Fields, S.E. 5, 
there has been accumulated since 1890 a large collection of 
materials relating to Surrey. A catalogue was issued in 
1901, and two supplements later. There is now ready a 
“ Catalogue of Works Added, 1900 to 1923” (1s. net), which 
incorporates those supplements, and, together with the 
original list, promises to be of great service to all who need 
special reference to available information about the county. 

* * * 

Mr. P. M. Barnarp, bookseller at Tunbridge Wells, has 
had printed in facsimile, from a copy of the original in his 
possession, an Elizabethan popular poem of great rarity, 
“Sir Martin Mar-People, his Coller of Esses.” It is a satire 
in “ fourteeners ” dated 1590, and has merit, 

** Such clusters of Camelions, I thinke was never seene.’’ 
Mr. Barnard’s edition of 200 copies (3s. 6d. net) is produced 
by Messrs. Emery Walker “from zinc line-blocks made by 
them from photographs.” 

* * * 

Tue third part of Messrs. Sotheran’s book-catalogue on 
“Exact and Applied Science”’ has appeared, dealing with 
astronomy, chronology, horology, and commented through- 
out in the entertaining and informing style which stamps the 
lists of that house. Particulars are given of a Star Atlas 
by John Bevis, 1750, the fifth ever printed, and previously 
unknown to exist in a single copy. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Nov. —_- 

Sat. 10. Essex Hall, 2.30.—‘‘ The German Ciisis ’’ : Addresses 
by Dr. Clifford, Mrs. Swanwick, Mr. C. R. Attlee, 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Mr. Oswald Mosley, and 
others, 
Sun. 11. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Birth Control 

and Educational Ideals,’’ Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
Mon. 12. Faraday Society (Chemical Society’s Rooms), 8.— 
“The Electrodeposition of Manganese,” Messrs. 
A. J. Allmand and A. N. Campbell; and other 


Papers. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Cultivation of 
ocoa in British Tropical Colonies,’ Lecture I., 


Mr. S. H. Davies. 
Tues. 13. Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘‘ The Pictures of the 
Society,’ Mr. W. Foster. 
Society of Roman Studies (Society of Antiquaries’ 
Rooms), 4.30.—‘ The Inauguration of Numa,” 
Prof. H. J. Rose. ° 
Leplay House (65, Belgrave Road, S.W.), 5.30.— 
“The eeetes of Rural Life,’’ Mr. Mon- 
tague Fordham. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Aims of Anthro- 
ology,’ Mr. W. J. Perry. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 8.30.—“ The Influence of the 
Press on Empire Development,’’ Viscount Burnham, 
Wed. 14. University College, 5.30.—‘ The Physiology of Photo- 
synthesis,’ Sir Jagaais C. Bose. 
University College, 6.15.—‘‘ The Part of Statistics in 
Civic Education,’ Lecture III., Mr. H. Higgs. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Electric Transmis- 
sion of Writing and Photographs without Wires,” 
M. T. Belin. (In French.) 
Thurs. 15. Royal Society, 4.30.—Papers by Sir W. Bragg, 
rof. G. T. Morgan, and others. 
London School of Economics, 5.30.—‘‘ The Objects 
and Effects of Traffic Contrul,’’ Mr. F. Pick. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Giovanni Verga and 
Italian Realism,’’ Prof. E. G. Gardner. 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine (11, Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square), 8.15.—‘‘ Yaws in 
Kenya Colony,” Dr. J. Gilks. 
Fri. 16. Imperial Institute, 5.30.—‘‘ France and Europe,” 
M. Emile Audra. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Effect of Weather 
on the Crops,” Lecture II., Mr. R. H. Hooker. 
Royal Societ 


tecture,” Chadwick Lecture’ II., Major H. Barnes. 


of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Hygiene and Archi- 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
NEW BOOKS 
VISIONS OF HOPE AND FEAR Ready end November. 


A Study of the Book of Revelation and its Message for To-day. 
By GEORGE W. THORN, author of The Prophets of Israel and their 
Message for To-day. 6s. net. 

The Book of the Revelation has suffered much at the hands of 
nee expositors. To most people it is more of @ puzzle than an 
inspiration. Written for those who have no time or opportunity for 
close and detailed study, Mr. Thorn’s chapters are not only of 
fascinating interest but convey the abiding spiritual worth of the 
book for the modern man. 


CHRIST AND LABOUR Ready middle November. 
By C. F. ANDREWS, author of The Renaissance of India, &c. 
4s. net. Paper, 28. 6d. net. 
Our social problems can only be understood or solved on a world 
scale. Mr. Andrews has studied labour questions at first hand, not 
only in England, but in India, Africa, and the Far East. This book is full 
of vivid illustrations drawn from personal experience in many lands. 
It is a study of the message of Christ for labour in the Roman and 
Medieval Worlds and also in the complexities of modern life. 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL FOR 
SOCIETY Ready end November. 


By H. A. MESS, B.A., author of The Facts of Poverty, &c, 68. net. 

This book discusses what we may reasonably hope for human 
life en this planet: what the Bible teaches and what ere the findings 
of modern social science. It examines contemporary society from that 
standpoint, and it discusses the manner in which changes have been 
effected in the past and are likely to be effected in the future. The 
view is stressed throughout the book that the Christian ethic applies 
to communities quite as much as to individuals. On questions which 
are acutely controversial among Christians an attempt is made 
to give the main arguments on both sides and to refer the reader 
to the literature of the subject. 


IS CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AN ILLUSION ? 
An Essay in the Philosophy of Religion. By HENRY BALMFORTH, 
M.A. With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 4s. net. 
“It is written specially for the large body of thoughtful men and 

women inside and outside the Church who, without being specialists 

in philosophy or psychology, wish to face difficulties and think out 
their religion for themselves. . . . By this volume Mr. Balmforth has 
proved that he is a thinker, that his conclusions have behind them 
the strength of sound reason, and that he has a facility for exposition 
= would be valuable in any great cause.’—Muanchester Evening 
News. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEFS & MODERN QUESTIONS 


By O. C. QUICK, Canon of Newcastle, author of Liberalism, 
odernism and Tradition, &c. 4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Canon Quick’s treatment is based upon a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the mind of the modern man, and should appeal to those 
unaccustomed to or unattracted by ordinary theological speculation. 





Write for detailed list of publications. 


32, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1. 














RIDER’S NEW LIST 


READY NOV. 14. 


FREEMASONRY: ITS AIMS & IDEALS 
By J. S. M. WARD, B.A., F.S.S., F.R.Econ.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods,” etc. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 

CoNTENTS : Part I.—The Ideals of Freemasonry—The 
Political Ideal—The Social Ideal—The Ritualistic 
Ideal—The Archeological Ideal—The Mystical and 
Religious Ideal— Conclusions. . Part II. — Grave 
Problems: Women and Masonry—The ‘‘ Black ” 
Lodges—-The International Aspect of Freemasonry— 
The Constitution of Grand Lodge—The Great Ideal 
This work may be broadly regarded as a statement of 
the present position and future aims of Freemasonry. 


READY NOV. 26. 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS DOCTRINE 
By C. T. STRAUSS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
A popular account of the Buddha’s teaching, drawn 
from the oldest accessible documents. 


NOW READY, New Velume of the NEW THOUGHT LIBRARY 


MAKING YOURSELF 
By O. S. MARDEN. Crown 8vo. Crimson cloth. 
5s. net. Mr. Marden’s Inspirational books have 
proved a source of encouragement and a stimulus to 
achievement to thousands of readers in this country 
and in America. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK 


THE HORSE IN MAGIC AND MYTH 
By M. OLDFIELD HOWEY. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, five full-page Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the text. Crown 4to, 260 pp., cloth, 
tos. 6d. net. 

“Mr. M,. Oldfield Howey’s learned and delightful chronicle 
displays the peculiar eminence of the horse in ghostly 
legend, and as a sacred or magical symbol in the tradi- 
tionary lore of many lands.”—Daily Mail. 

“One of the most attractive books I have read for a long 
time.”—Sunday Express. 


Write for Complete List of Publications 


WM. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 




















Messrs. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and 
you will receive ten illustrated Announce- 
men st. 





A GREAT EVENT 
MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL 
LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER 


6s. net. 
A novel of great charm and tenderness by th ‘ 
most popular author. diaieaes 


E. V. LUCAS 
ADVISORY BEN 78. 6d. net. 


A delightful story in the h y vi : 
Be ed ee appy vein of Mr. Lucas’s 








E. V. LUCAS 
LUCK OF THE YEAR 6s. net. 


A collection of essays, fantasies, and storie 1 
Mr. Lucas from his work during the last teules anaee 





ROBERT LYND 
THE BLUE LION: A Book of Essays 


A most delightful volume. 6s. net. 





KATHLEEN T. BUTLER 
A HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE 


In two volumes, 10s. 6d. net each 
Vol. 1. From the earliest times to h : 
Eighteenth Century. as ae ee 

Vol. 2.—The Nineteenth Century and After. 





ERNST BOLDT 
FROM LUTHER TO STEINER 


Translated by Agnes Blake. —— 
A study of the growth of spiritual life. 


BENEDETTO CROCE 
GOETHE 7s. 6d. net, 


A book by Italy’s greatest philosophe 
r on 5 
poetical personality and the develosment of = on 


THOMAS ORR GLENCROSS 
THE BEST OF CARLYLE 


The variety and interest of thi Yo yr 
a : s selection will be a 
—— to those who are unacquainted with Carlyle’s 














EUGENE EVRARD 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HIVE 


Translated by Bernard Miall. 





A masterpiece of bee literature. iicoteens 
MAH JONG & HOW TO PLAY IT 
-~ By ‘* Etienne” 3s. 6d. net 
MAH JONG DO'S AND DONT'S 
By Eileen Beck 2s. net 


Simple and complete guides to the wonderful Chinese game 





SIDNEY DARK and RO WLAND GREY 
W. S. GILBERT : His Life and Letters 


The first authoritative biography. 16s. net. 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED 
THE POWER OF THE DEAD nn 


Translated by F. M. ATKINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


— dramatic plays, each with a modern 





ROSE FYLEMAN 
FORTY GOOD-NIGHT TALES x. 64. net. 


A volume of gay little stories which every child will 
treasure. 





RALPH NEVILL 


THE WORLD OF FASHION 
1837-1922 16s. net 


A vivacious and amusing chronicle abounding in 
anecdotes and reminiscences of social life. 





METHUEN 6G CO., Ltd., 
36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


‘Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


GAMES AND ian a “. WS 
ESSUP (Elon). Snow and Ice Sports. Il. nt, q 
LIDDERDALE (K. E.). Hockey for Girls and Women. Il. Bell, 2/6. 


LITERATURE. 

*AGATE (James). Fantasies and Impromptus. Collins, 7/6. 

BACOURT (Pierre de) and CUNLIFFE (J. W.). French Literature 
during the Last Half-Century. Macmillan, 10/6. 

CALLENDER (L.), ed. The Windmill: Stories, Essays, Poems, and 
Pictures. Il. Heinemann, 8/6. 

FAUSSET (Hugh I’Anson). Studies in Idealism. Dent, 6/-. 

*LYND (Robert). The Blue Lion; and Other Essays. Methuen, 6/-. 

MILLARD aera ed. The Printed Work of Claud Lovat 
Fraser. Danielson, 21/-. 

*MOULT (Thomas), ed. Cenotaph : a Book of Remembrance in Poetry 
and Prose. Ca 5/-. 

REID (Annette). Ott the High Road: Stories of English Village Life. 
Il. Cambridge, Heffer, 6/-. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

*ALDINGTON (Richard), tr. Four French Comedies of the 18th 
Century. (Broadway Translations). 4 pors. Routledge, 7/6. 
*DRINKWATER (John). Collected Poems. 2 vols. Sidgwick & 

Jackson, 21 
HOUGHTON (Glande). In the House of the High Priest. Daniel, 2/6. 
*HOUSMAN (Laurence). Followers of St. Francis: Four Plays. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 5/-. 
*JOERISSEN (Gertrude Laughlin), tr. The Lost Flute; and Other 
Chinese Lyrics. Tr. from Franz Toussaint. Fisher Unwin, 8/6. 
LUCE (Morton). New Idyllia: Sketches of a Stream. Fisher Unwin, 


5/-. 

eMALTERLINCK (Maurice). The Cloud that egg and The Power 
of the Dead. Tr. by F. M. Atkinson. Methuen, 7/6. 

*MANNING-Sanders (Ruth). Pages from the History of Zachy Trenoy. 
Christophers, 5/-. 

PELLOW (J. D. C.). Parentalia; and Other Poems. Milford, 5/-. 

PERTWEE (Ernest Guy), ed. A Miscellany of Current Verse. 
Routledge, 3/6. 

RAO (D. Madhava). MAlati-Laté. Heath Cranton, 5/-. 

RICE (Elmer L.). The Adding Machine: a Play in Seven Scenes. 
Heinemann, 6/-. 

ROBINSON (Edwin Arlington). 
Poem. Palmer, 7/6. 

RODD (Sir J. Rennell). Trentaremi, and Other Moods. Arnold, 4/6 

SEYMOUR (Ivan Alan). Thirty and Four Verses. Merton Press, 2/6. 

STEPHENS (Margaret). Questionings; and Other Poems., Merton 
Press, 2/6. 

STOCKER (Helen). Machines and Men; and Other Poems. Selwyn & 
Blount, 3/6. 

*SYMONS aa a) Love’s Cruelty. Secker, 6/-. 

®*TAYLOR (Cyril G.). The Secret Flowers; and Other Poems. Grant 


*TIDDY (R. J. a The Mummers’ Play. With a Memoir. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 14/-. 


Roman Bartholow: a Dramatic 


FICTION. 

BABCOCK (Bernie). The Soul of Abe Lincoln. Lippincott, 7/6. 
BALDE (Jean). La Survivante. Paris, Plon, 7fr. 
BLAKER (Richard). Geoffery Castleton, Passenger. Cape, 7/6. 
*CANFIELD (Dorothy). Hillsboro’ People. Cape, 7/6. 
CARTER (Winifred). Celia Bound. Heath Cranton, 7/6. 
CUMBERLAND (Marten) and SHANN (B. V.). Behind the Scenes. 

Cecil Palmer, 7/6. 
*DOWDALL (Hon. Mrs.) The Second Book of Martha. Il. Duckworth, 


*DUDENEY (Mrs. Henry). The Finger-Post. Collins, 7/6. 
FOOTNER (Hulbert). Ramshackle House. Collins, 7/6. 
GEIGER (André). Mai the Basquaise. Tr. by Maude Walpole. 

Erskine Macdonald, 6/-. 

HORSNELL (Horace). The Talking Woman. Oxford, Blackwell, 7/6. 
ae (Bohun). A Perfect Day. Collins, 5/-. 

ARSH (Charles Fielding). After Harvest. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 
CONNOR (Mrs. T. P.). The Hat of Destiny. Collins, 7/6. 
SERVICE (Robert W.). The Rough-Neck. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 

TWO WOMEN (Clare: Margaret). By Two Anonymous Writers. 

Philpot, 7/6. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
BENSON (A. C.). Magdalene College, Cambridge. Il. Cambridge, 
Bowes & Bowes, 2/6. 
BIGELOW (Poultney). Japan and her Colonies. Il. Arnold, 15/-. 
nas (Helen Mary). Into Little Thibet. Simpkin & Marshall, 
7/6. 


*CONWAY (Sir W. Martin). Palestine and Morocco. Arnold, 16/-. 

DUNBAR (Ianthe). The Edge of the Desert. Il. P. Allan, 12/6. 

McLAREN am. My Odyssey. Cape, 12/6. 

O'CONNOR (V. C. Scott), A Vision of Morocco. Pl. Thornton 
Butterworth, 25/-. 

*RUTTER (Owen). 
Fisher Unwin, 15/-. 

STRATFORD-UPON- AVON. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 

TAYLOR (Lily Ross). Local Cults in Etruria. 


Academy. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
*BLACKWOOD 7 wre ~~ Before Thirty. Cassell, 15/-. 
*BLUNT (Reginald Sag ontagu, “ Queen of the Blues. 2 vols. 
Il. Constable, 4 
*CHARNWOOD (Lord). Theodore Roosevelt. Constable, 7/6. 
*DARK (Sidney) and GREY (Rowland). W. 8S. Gilbert: his Life and 
Letters. Pl. Methuen, 15/-. 
“JOHNSTON Ml Herry). The Story of My Life. Il. Chatto & 


21/-. 
*KHAN “syed Sirdar Ali). Life of Lord Morley. Pitman, 12/6. 
— (C. C.), SJ. Bernard Vaughan, 8.J. Il. Longmans, 


*MOORE (Eva). Exits and Entrances. Il. Chapman & Hall, 15/-. 
ee (Ralph). The World of Fashion, 1837-1922. Pl. ‘Methuen, 


/ 
ome EY (J. E.). Records of an Ancient Family. Selwyn & Blount, 


PUPIN (Michael). From Immigrant to Inventor. Il. Scribner, 18/-. 

ROWLAND (Alfred). An Independent Parson: an Autobiography. 
Congregational Union, Memorial Hall, E.C. 4, 5/-. 

*SAMUELS (A. P. I.), . The Early Correspondence and Writings 
of Edmund Burke. I]. Cambridge Univ. Press, 25/-. 

SHILLITO (Edward). Frangois Coillard, a Wayfaring Man. Student 
Christian Movement, 5/-. 


Through Formosa, Japan’s Island Colony. Ji. 
Report on Future Development. Ih. 
Rome, American 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. Il. Allen & Unwin, 4/6. 
— Gan. The Bible Story. 58 col. il. by J. H. Hartley. 
Blac 


> /-. 
BAKER (Margaret). The Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife. Il. 
Grant Richards, . 
BANTOCK (Myrrha). Tales of Elfin Town. Il. Dent, 3/6. 
BARNARD (M. C.). Donald Marston. Sheldon Press, 2/6. 
BATCHELOR (Margaret). The Children of Sunshine Mine: a Story 
of Rhodesia. Il. Milford, 6/-. 
*BELLOC (H.). The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. Together with 
**More Beasts for Worse Children.” Il. Duckworth, 5/-. 
BIRD (Richard). The Ryecroft Rivals. Il. Blackie, 5/-. 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. Il. Blackie, 5/-. 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Il. Blackie, xf 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. Il. Blackie, 3 
BLUNDELL (Peter). The Jungle Trail. Il. Milford, 6/-. 
yt NE (Lawrence R.). The Channel Pirate. Il. Milford, 6/-. 
RADBY (Violet). Potter’s Haven. Il. Milford, 3/-. 
oBRAZIL Caen Schoolgirl Kitty. Il. Blackie, vs 3 
BRIDGES (T. C.). Men of the Mist. Il. Harrap, + § 
BROWN haste Curtis). Quite Wild Animals. Il. Heinemann, 


3/6. 
BRUCE (Dorita Fairlie). Dimsie Among the Prefects. Il. Milford, 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress. Blackie, 2/-. 

CALDERON (George) me CAINE (William). The Brave Little Tailor 
Il. Grant Richards, 7/6. 

ay = ay yo om Keble). The Romance of the Sea Rovers. Il. 


Seeley & Serv: 

a ne (Christine). Captain Cara. Il. 5/-.—Jan of the 
Fou 3/6. Nisbet. 

CLEAVER (Hylton. Second Innings. ." Milford, 6/-. 

COALES (Kathleen Wallis). The Dodo’s Egg. Il. Philpot, 7/6. 

COOPER (J. Fenimore). The Last of the Mohicans. Blackie, 1/6. 

COWPER (E. E.). — Great Adventure. I). oo S-. 

CRADOCK (Mrs. H. C.). The Story of Pat. PCB, 


5 2/-. 
CRIPPEN (T. G.). Christmas and Christmas Lore. Ii. Blackie, 10/5. 
Da ee The Child’s Book of Scotland. 16 il. Chapman & 


DAVIES (C. Christopher). The Swan and her Crew: Adventures of 
Three Young a Il. Jarrolds, 5/-. 

*DE LA MARE ee Come Hither: Rhymes and Poems for 
the Young. Il. Constable, 21/-. 

DOWD (Emma C.). Polly of Lady Gay Cottage. Jarrolds, 2/6. 

DUFFUS (Helen M.). The Strawberry Girls. Jarrolds, 2/6 

EARNSHAW (Herold). Lots of n. Tl. B ie, 2/- 

EVERETT-GREEN (E.). Miriam’s Ambition. II. Blackie, 3/6. 

— &.. men 3/66 ae Boy.—Nat the Naturalist. Both 

kie, 

FORTEY ragged ie Toilers of the Sea. Adapted from Victor Hugo. 

FOWELL (Olivia). Brave Girls All. Il. Jarrolds, 3/6. 

— se. The Merrie Tales of Jacques Tournebroche. 

a, Foster. Lane, 10/6. 
FYLE AN (Rose). A Small Cruse. Methuen, 4 ‘. 


/ 
*GATTY (Margaret). Parables from Nature. Il. 4/-. 
GIRVIN ows yt Joan: @ High-School Girl. II. Battited, 6/-. 
*GOODYEAR (R > oe Tom at Tollbar School. Il. Blackie, 6/-. 


*GOODYEAR (R. H.). The Life of the School. aca 2/6. 

*GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Il. Allen & Unwin, 4/6. 

HALL (A. yaw. "ae Houses. Il. Cape, 6/-. 

ee oe (J. C.). Master and Man: a Tals of 1381. Il. Sheldon 

re 

HARE (Trebor). Carol Stories. 8S.P.C.K., 1/6. 

HERBERTSON (Jessie L.). Betsy-Go-Lucky of the Fourth. Il. 
Jarrolds, 3/6. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN (Mrs.). Two Little Wanderers. Il. Milford, 3/-. 

a tag oe we C.). The Penang Pirate and the Lost Pinnace. 

kie, 

IRVINE (Alexander). My Lady of the Chimney-Corner: a Story of 
Irish Peasant Life. Col. il. by G. O. Reid. Collins, 12/6. 

*JOHNSTON (Sir Harry). Pioneers in West Africa. Il. Blackie, 3/6. 

KINGSTON (W. a G.). Manco. Blackie, 2/-. 

KINGSTON (W. H. G.). The Three Midshipmen. Il. Milford, 5/-. 

LANE (Margaret Stuart), ed. Camp-Fire Yarns. Il. Milford, 3/6, 

*LANG (ANDREW) FAIRY BOOKS. The Fairy Nurse.—Little King 
Loc.—The Satin Surgeon.—The Blue Parrot.—The Magic Book.— 
The Snake Prince ——- King of the Waterfalls. Il. All based on 
Andrew Lang. Longmans, 3/- each. 

LESLIE (Joan). Kitty’s Chinese Garden. Il. Milford, 6/-. 

— (Donald A.). Wonder Tales of the East. Il. Blackie, 


MACKIE (John). The rest Antarctic. Il. Jarrolds, 3/6. 

MacMURCHY (Marjo The Child’s House: a Comedy of Vanessa 
from Eight to Thir ae Macmillan, 6/-. 

— (C. J.). The Fourth Form at Westbourne. I. Jarrolds, 


/ 

MARCHANT (Bessie). Helen of the Black Mountain. 3/6.—Rachel Out 
West. 5/-. Both il. Blackie. 

MARCHANT (Bessie). The Fortunes of Prue. Il. Ward & Lock, 4/6. 

— (Geraldine). The Rebellion of Margaret. Il. Jarrolds, 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.). The Palace in _ Garden.—The Story of a 
Spring Morning. Chambers, 3/6 each 

MOORE (Dorothea). The Only Day-Girl. Nisbet, 5/-. 

*MUNRO (E. 8.). Topsy-Turvy Tales. Il. by W. Heath Robinson. 


Lane, "5 
- (F. O. H.). How Audrey became a Guide; and Audrey in Camp. 
Sheldon Press, 2/- 
NUMBER ONE JOY anes. A Medley of Prose and Verse. I. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 
OVERTON .). The Thee Skippers. Il. Jarrolds, 3/6. 
OWSLEY (Sibyl B.)., ed. Skimpy and the Saint. Ii. Sheldon Press, 


OXFORD, ANNUAL FOR SCOUTS. Ed. by Herbert Strang. Il. 
‘ord, 3 

POCOCK (Doris). The Secret of Hallowdene Farm. TI. Nisbet, x 
ae (Miriam Clark). The Pinafore Pocket Story Book. 


6/-. 
RED LETTER POETS. Robert Burns. —Tennyson. —Robert Browning. 
ROBINSON (Mabel L.). Little Lucia. Il. Dent, 
RUDOLF (R. de M.). The Treasure League. 5) syivia Finds a 
ssngbEk(Constes 2a ia 
mstance), ¢ Tales from Timbuktu. Il. by Maxwel 
Armfield. Chatto & Wi ndus, 7/6. J ae 
SMITH (Evelyn). Seven Sisters at ‘Queen Anne’s. Il. Blackie, 3/6. 
ya L.). Treasure Island. Col. il. by N. C. Wyeth. 
STRANG (Herbert). Annual for Boys. II. Milford, 5/-. 
STRANG (Herbert). True as Steel. I]. 6/-.—Jack Brown in China. 
Il. 5/-. Milford. 
STRANG (Mrs.). Bae for Girls.—Annual for Children. Both il. 
Milford, 5/- ea 
. STROEBE’ 7 a “ed. The Norwegian Fairy Book.—The Danish 
Fairy Book. Tr. by F. H. Martens. Il. by G. W. Wood. Fisher 
Unwin, 7/6 each. 
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WELLS GARDNER, CABLES OF COBWEB 7/6 net 
DARTON & CO., LTD. Pid yo lltamags 
THE net 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF CANADA. NOISE OF THE WORLD 7° 


By DENIS CRANE, Author of “ A Vicarious Vagabond,” “ John By Apaiana SPADOMI. 
, Author of * carious Vagabond,” “ 
Bull’s Surplus Children,” &c. With over 50 Illustrations. While the world grows noisier thousands are seeking for 




















quiet. A rest apart in the great silent spaces is necessary to 
The book is full of practical advice on the careers that ry 
await an adventurous, fearless boy in the great Dominion. WANT E true perspective. 
FATHER THAMES. TED—A WIFE 7/6 net 
Ristorioal imagination end to the modern spirit which links ape meg ha en 
storica. agination and to the modern spirit whic nks see f f oe i 
up natural causes with human effecte. Cloth. “An Italian oo” we aig rng are. with a sigh 
THE SLOWCOACH. Of regret . . . every page is delightful.”—Times. 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colour by M. V. 
- ee tae a FROM THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE 
RTIN HYDE. RED FIAC . 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. TO THE RED FLAG 
A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. By GENERAL P. N. KRASNOFF. In 4 vols, 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. r 30/- net 
his extraordinary novel, written by a former Co k 
THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. General, who personally witnessed ‘ne oveme of the 
y E. F : three decades which he describes, is fundamentally a 
STORIES FROM THE “F AERIE QUEENE.” os a and psychology adapted to fiction form. 
By MARY MACLEOD certainly is a book of great interest and of mingled 
y ; or and fascination. Without doubt it will become an 
CHILDREN of the DAWN: Old Tales of Greece. storical classic. 
vf daphne pt READY NOVEMBER 2 
TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. YEA AND A collection of lectures ana 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. the Lect NI > NAY counter lectures published “ae 
e ures Sub-C it - 
LET ME EXPLAIN. panel Anoane. Lemeattine of the Hospitals of London C.m 
J ee ee a agg on= Me gnats Miss REBECCA WEST Miss SHEILA Kave-SMITH P 
anguage, r- ng, ematograph, otor-car, th = 
jabeeee, Ete Guan, and many oar subjects in which Miss CLEMENCE DaNE Miss EDITH SITWELL 
every boy is interested. Lapy Astor, M.P. Mer. J. C. Squire 
The price of each of the above is 7s. 6d. net. Mr. H. G. WELLS THE Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
EVERYBODY’S THEATRE. Mr. E. B. Osborn FB agony 
Written and fully illustrated by H. W. WHANSLAW. With Mr. C. B. CocHRAN R. ST. JOHN ERVINE 
an Introduction by EDWARD SHANKS and 90 illustrations, Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurpy Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
including a coloured frontispiece. 5s. net. K.C.. M P 4 : Rr. Hon. Viscount Burn- 
This is a strikingly original and ingenious account of how pie a's HAM 
to make a “ penny plain and twopence coloured” theatre in “ TAN Hay ” R 
your own home, with provision for shadow scenes as well as Mr. A. G. Gar T. Hon. H. H. Asquitu, 
marionette or puppet plays. Any one who likes making things - A. G. GARDINER M.P. 
will like this book. THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBER- Mr. Puitie GUEDALLA 





LAND Mr. OswaLp Mostey, M.P. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.4. BRENTANO’S LTD ep 2, Portsmouth Sireet 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


LOANS AND TRADE—TARIFFS—RUBBER AND GOLD SHARES. 


Some £20,000,000 has recently been raised in London 
on behalf of Colonial Governments. Since money 
borrowed here must be spent here, these loans 
cannot fail to assist British trade and do something 
to lessen unemployment. But Imperial development 
cannot of itself replace trade lost through the breakdown 
of the European markets, and any hopes that may be 
founded on such a basis are likely on inspection to be 
considerably modified. The white population of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand increased 
between 1911 and 1921 from 14 millions to 17 
millions, or about 21 per cent. This expansion may 
be regarded as fairly rapid. But even 17 millions repre- 
sents considerably less than one-third of the population 
of Germany (about 65 millions) and less than half that 
of France (about 40 millions). The coloured market 
is large, but our commercial development and industrial 
equipment are specially adapted for the Western and 
cultured nations. The importance of fixing our attention 
on the restoration of Europe is therefore clear. 


The Ruhr, in fact, remains, in the City view, the 
key to the general trade situation. Already, as Mr. 
McKenna recently pointed out, we are securing a larger 
percentage of world-trade than we were before the war. 
In 1903 the export trade of the world was valued at 
£2,110 millions, and the share of the United Kingdom 
was 13.8 per cent. In 1912 world exports had risen to 
£3,521 millions, and the share of the United Kingdom 
was still 13.8 per cent. As the prosperity of the world 
grew, our own prosperity grew, despite keen commercial 
rivalry. On the other hand, in 1922 the actual state of 
our export trade showed that we were doing 25 per cent. 
less than in 1912; the volume of our trade declined as 
the volume of world-trade declined. But in spite of that 
fact, our share of the world’s export trade in 1922 was 
17.3 per cent.—a considerably greater proportion of the 
whole than in 1912. It is evident, therefore, that for an 
improvement in our general position we must look to a 
revival in world-trade. 


But the proposed fiscal changes, embodying both 
Colonial preference and protection for home industries, 
are based, mainly, not upon general grounds, but upon 
the specific need for lessening unemployment. The 
Government programme is thus obviously to serve an 
immediate and remedial purpose. The development of 
the Empire being clearly likely to be very slow to offset 
the loss of our pre-war foreign markets, what will 
Protection do by way of relieving unemployment? 
Mr. Asquith’s figures give food for thought. Even if 
substantially more than ‘his own calculation of about 
140,000 out of 1,340,000 unemployed persons were to be 
absorbed into industry, the problem would still be far 
from solved. In any case, the total volume of our trade 
would be reduced. As a remedial measure, therefore, 
the Government case is little stronger than it is on broad 
grounds. But if it were everything that is claimed for it, 
the maintenance of an effective monetary policy of defla- 
tion must, in the light of past experience, greatly 
mitigate any hopes that might arise. 


Few would now be found to contend that a prolonged 
period of falling prices does not directly contribute to 
trade depression and unemployment. As there can be 
no possible object in having a deflationary policy unless 
it does contract credit and bring about a price decline, 
the Cunliffe Report and its adoption cannot be 
held blameless for at least part of the troubles that 
have beset trade and employment for the past three 
years. The Treasury has now, in practice, ceased to 
deflate, and the result is seen in steadier banking 
deposits, slightly recovering wholesale prices and, accord- 
ing to banking views in the City, a perceptible improve- 
ment in trade. If it would consequently be better for the 
Government to announce frankly that it does not intend 


to deflate further so long as conditions are so bad, and 
thus give trade the benefit of confidence in the price- 
level, it is, in the absence of any such declaration, 
certain that, unless the Treasury maintains its present 
attitude in practice and desists from further deflation, 
all ostensible efforts to cure unemployment will be of 
very little use indeed. 


Despite the recent advice of the Chairman of 
Telogoredjo United Plantations, the rubber share 
market still seems to be paying attention to the continual 
increase in stocks of rubberin London. Quotations have 
been easier owing to the further addition last week. 
This has rather counteracted the better feeling which 
resulted from the maintenance of the 60 per cent. export- 
able quota under the Stevenson scheme for the period 
commencing November Ist. London stocks have risen 
since August as follows :— 

123 Tons." 
Jan. Poe dis ... 12,065 
Aug... ae .-- 47,500 
Sept. 1 ... ~ --- 48,659 
we te aN ... 49,801 
; Oh. ce se 
= a ... 52,987 
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The Argentine dollar has been fairly steady lately 
between 38d. and 39d., which compares with a par of 
exchange of 47.58 per dollar. The depreciation in the 
dollar is bad for the Argentine Government, which has 
to remit large sums abroad, in interest on debt, and 
for the British-owned railway companies in Argentina. 
But if the decline does not persist to much below 40d., 
the companies seem likely, other things being equal, to 
maintain their recent good dividends. On the other hand, 
Argentine exporters benefit by the premium on foreign 
currencies, so that the depreciation tends to correct 
itself. There have recently been rumours of an Argen- 
tine loan in London. For the time being, however, this 
does not seem very probable. The Argentine Govern- 
ment is at present abie to renew its floating debt at about 
44 per cent., and the terms on which a large loan could 
be raised in London would certainly be much higher, and 
might be rather stiff. 


Some of the leading Kaffir shares have responded with 
increased quotations to the returns from the mines for 
October. Profits have been increased, owing to some 
extent to the increased price of gold as the result of the 
fall in the New York rate and the relative rise in the 
dollar. ,Brakpans, Springs, ‘‘ Johnnies,’’ and other 
leaders are thought likely to benefit considerably. The 
monthly price at which gold has been taken for the 
purpose of calculating profits has risen this year as 
under :— 


1923. 
Jai. 
Feb... 
March ... 
April 
May 


Dun’s index number relating to commodity prices 
in the United States as at November Ist, shows an 
increase of 0.5 per cent. on October, and a rise of 
5.2 per cent. compared with a year ago. American prices, 
and therefore the commodity value of gold (which is 
reciprocal), have thus been very steady over the past 
twelve months. Dun’s is a scientifically weighted index 
number, and possesses a considerable degree of accuracy. 
Our own index numbers are mostly of the simple 
(unweighted) variety, and nearly all have an upward 
bias—particularly some of the best known. 

L. D. W. 
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